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PREFACE 

TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 



As a Second Edition of this letter haa beea called fur, I 
think it ri^t to notice some remariis which have been made 
upon it. 

Two or three of the newspapers, ottering the sentiments 
of the Church and the Universities, have charged me with 
exag^ration, and even with positive falsehood. I shall briefly 
notice these accnsations. 

The real state of morals at Cambridge is in fact far more 
cornipt than I have described it ; for though this letter pour- 
trays the featares of an external debauchery, there is an in- 
ternal view of it which no language can express. Rightly 
to appreciate the effects of a University life, it wonld h6 
requisite for a time to live among the young men, to see their 
genera] social conduct, to hear the sentinientH they utter, to 
mark their general demeanour, to notice the objects of their 
low ambition, end to follow them in all the daily routine of 
their vicious occupations. There is an aggregate of d^>rarity, 
which can only be understood by studying the smaller par- 
ticles of the great mass. 

A foolish advocate of the University has saggested that 
the immoralities here described, are exceptions to the gene- 
ral role. This is indeed special pleading to save a bad oaaae. 
They, however, who have been eye-witnesses, will know full 
well that the general tone of morals at Cambridge is depraved, 
remembering always that general does not mean univsrtal. 
There are many quiet persons, who take a degree without 
knowing perhaps that some things which this letter describes 
ever take place ; but nevertheless it is true, tiiat always and 
in all the Colleges there are young men notorions for daring 
profligacy; and it is also tnie, ttut sober yonths are con- 
stantly giving way to the temptations, even after having re- 
sisted them for some time. On a careful examination there- 
fore of my statements, I come to the conclusion, that I have 
given but a faint sketch of the real state of morals, and that 
the colouring might be greatiy heightened without exaggera- 
tion, were it expedient to divnlge many anpublisbed facts, 
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and to bring od the stage many new characters of this me- 
lancholy drama. 

It is nothing surprising that my letter should have caased 
the anger of many interested persons ; nevertheless, I would 
warn these idle Tociferators, who thiak to drown inquiry, and 
- to save their silver shrines, by shouting in honour of Diana of 
the Ephesians, tbxt these ere not days to talk big about 
** Eminent University— great men — seat of soand reli^ous in- 
struction — first-rate scholars — vile calumnies," &c. &c. &c. 
for if prudent counsels are not adopted, and that speedily, 
it will soAn be a question abOut the very exiBteuce »f Cam- 
bridge University. There i» a power ai work, which, ia 
seven years' time, may do such things as will make the ears 
ef tbo Oolleges to tingle : ttwre is a domd in the horizon big 
With thunder and slam. Lei the party m danger take warn- 
log. m titne. 

As for " the falsehoods" charged to me in this letter, I find 
lliBttbey an of a pt^ttictd n&torv. Cambridge has very little 
to do with this questioB. Nevertbdess, I would say on« 
word on the subject, il tiwre are persons who venerate the 
present Government, and who diseern no artifice nor any io- 
terestefk motives in ^leir policy. I quarrel not vritb such per- 
sond; but for Btyatdf* having observeid their condnct on the 
147th clause <^ the Irish Church Reform Bill, it seems to me 
noU^ng out of the ordinary way of reasoning to expect that 
iDen, who in the face of the nation oould sloop to such low 
triekcryy are capable of doing any thing. When a gentlemaQ 
of Ugh repute has beliKved, on som» trying occasion, in a dis- 
honourable manner, he has lost his character for ever. The 
tipfiiiMon ia obvious. 

Asttiilg aside, however, these lOOBsiderations, there is rstu 
MHi to believe that tha Ministry are not without apprehen- 
laoaa «f beit^ oTcrpowsrad by the Bi^ops on matters con- 
nected with the interests of the Dissenters. What may we not 
expect frcrm that quarter on the great question of expelling 
tbeir right rersrend Lordsbips from the House of Peers, and 
separating tba Church from the State ? 

So mach for politics^ whioh are only here alluded to as 
beii^ connected with ecclesiaatioal grievances. I leave poli- 
tics and all their bitter fruits to other Uboorers. 

R.M.B. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



I PEEFACE this Letter with a few explanations necessary for 
the general Reader, diat every one may imderatand the subjects 
hereafter mentioned. 

The University of Cambridge is a little kingdom in itself. It 
consists of seventeen Colleges,* each of which has its own pecnliar 
laws and constitution, and therefore it is expedient that the Read- 
er should bear in mind die difierence between the Coll^^ and 
the University. A CoUege has its own laws and discipKne, its 
private examinations and prizes, which are distinct fix>m the VnU 
versity discipline, examinations, and prizes. 

The government of the University emanates from a unicm of all 
the Colleges, and the government is this : — 

1. There is a Chancellor of the University, head of the whole 
body. The office is biennial, or for two years, or as long as the tacit 
consent of the University shall allow. The Chancellor is elected hy 
votes of all the Members of the Senate, and their choice is always 
directed to some one of the distinguished nobility. The Duke of 
Gloucester is the present Chancellor ; he was elected in the year 
1811, and will prol^bly hold his office for life. As, however, the 
Chancellor never resides at the University, and rarely comes near 
it, there is annually elected, 

* These college* are amnged aoeoriiiig to their BBtiqaily, 

St.Peter'B A.D. 1257 

CItreHBlI 1306 

Pembioke 1348 

C«iu» 1348 

Trin^rHill 1360 

CoTDusChiuli 1361 

King'fl 1441 

Queen's 1446 

CathuineaaU 1476 , 

Jmu 1496 

Chritt'a 1606 

St.JidiD'B 1611 

BdagdiOwe 1619 

Tiimfr 1646 

EBuaal 1684 

SidW Ifi98 

Downing 1800 
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2. A Vice-Chancellor, to whom all Oeaathorily of the Chan- 
cellor is fully delegated. He is the Oovemor of Cambridge, and 
has large powen, as &r as hia Jurisdictioa extends. The Vice- 
Chancellor is always head or Maat«r ol^ one of the colleges, 
and hia office is annual, by election of the Senate. They hare 
established a cycle of election, and by courtesy they adhere to 
it, so that it is known beforehand who the Vice-Cbancellor will 
be. 

3. The Caput, or privy-council of the ITniveraity, which is a 
body of five, connsting of a Doctor of Law, a 'Doctor of Divinity, 
and a Doctor of Physic, together with a' Regent, and a non-Begent 
Master of Arta. The Vice- Chancellor is Preaident. The election 
to the Caput is annual ; the Vice-chancellor names five pereons, 
the two Proctora five each, and out of these fifteen names the 
Masters of the Collcgea, the Doctors and the Senators choose five, 
to fonn the Caput for the year. The Vice-Chancellor's list is 
by courtesy attended to. No decree of the Senate can pass ualeaa 
it be approved hy even/ Member of the Capvt. Hence any one of 
the five can pass a veto on any proposed emendation or reform of 
the laws ; and hence there is an insuperable barrier to such a 
reform as can be of any avail. These five efiete legislators have 
each tm extinguisher for any spark of improvement tbat may be 
discovered in the rotten tinder of the University ;* and of tins 
stupid and foolish part of the University Constitution I have heard 
even Bishops complain. N'olJiing but an Act of Parliament can 
break the neck of such a mischievous oligarchy. 

4. The Senate, which is the Parliament of the University. 
Every Doctor and every Master of Arta haa a vote in the Senate. 
They have a distinction about Regents and non-R^enta, a lower 
and an upper house ; but aa this distinction consists in little more' 
than a variation of robes and the colour of the aUk, which at Cam- 
bridge is a mighty matter, I pass it over. 

ThuB a decree of the Senate has to pass the Senate, and to be 
approved by the Caput. It mnst be approved both by Regents 
and non-Regenta, and if confirmed in a second meeting of the 
Senate, becomes a law or statute of the University. The executive 
government of Cambridge is therefore a rigorous monarchy, the 
legislative a close oligarchy. 

5. The Proctors : two officers atmually elected by the Senate. 
These Magistrates are the peace-officers of the University. Their 
principal business is to clear the stewa of the Undei^^raduates, to 
punish them for immorality, to repress riots in the streets, and to 
impoae punishmenta on thoae who are diacoveied not wearing the 

piTopoied to die Senate, that a b«tler 
bI garden. This meaanre met with the 
BpprobatioD of all. One old men, however, BDoclor^the Caput, uworn enemy to 
anyohaDge, prononnced a veto OD the grace, and thaa (he boCaniol garden baa 
been eODdemned to moulder am^ in the middle of the town, sarroaaded with 
buildinga sod obimneya, nerrow ia iti dimemioAB, with e worn-out ftoj], Bud .a 
poor oollection of iBi^Diahing flowms. 
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coll^ robes. They go oat everynight with a posse of constables, 
and rarely come home without capturing some offender. They 
have power t» send any woman, suspected of incontinence, to Jail, 
to place such on the treadmill, or to other hard labours, as they 
may think fit. This is constantly done, and according to the 
activity or supineness of the Proctors, the impudence of the public 
women increases or diminishes. 

There are other officers of the University government, Taxors, 
Scrutators, Marshalls, Public Orators, Fathws of Colleges, High 
Stewards, Syndicates, Moderators, Bedells, &c. &:c, &c., whose 
various duties it is by no means important to describe. They assist 
to swell the pomp of the Senate House, and to take their part in 
the elaborate ceremonies and never-ending ritual of the University ; 
fbr the reader must underst^md, that there is a perpetual round of 
mummery acting at Camliridge, as there is within the precincts of 
■ the Vatican and St. Peter's Cathedral at Rome. The University 
bell is ever annouocing some solemn farce to be duly performed, 
either at the Senate House or the Vice Chancellor's Lodge, and the 
' processions of the grand officcra of the University trough the 
streets are as frequent as they are ridiculous. 

Next in consideration are the Colleges. Hvery young man, who 
wishes to take a degree at the University, must be a member of 
some College, ( t ) and must be under its laws and government, as well 
as under the laws and government of the University, all the three 
years of his residence. The two great Colleges are Trinity and 
St, John's, (2) the numbers of their members are &r greater than any 
of the other Colleges ; but the Students, generally, are too 
numerous to be contuned within any of the College walls, thou^ 
the collegiate edifices have been greatly increased in size of late 
years ; hence a large proportion of the Students are placed in 
lodgings all over the town. The lodging-keepers are under the 
absolute dominion of the Vice- Chancellor and his Court, and occa- 
sionally feel the weight of that great power to their total ruin. I 
do not, however, blame this power, nor the exercise of it, for 
in this vast mass of unruly material it is highly requisite there 
should be a strong compressing force. Of course, in such a multi- 
tude of lodging-keepers, some will be vicious characters and arrant 
knaves, and some are so beyond aU doubt, nor is there half enough 
severity shown towards them ; but, ou the other hand, there are 
some very respectable persons, who show wonderfiil kindness, pa- 
tience, and forbearance, in the midst of the most outrageous pro- 
vocations, and who frequently watch over the interests of the yoosg 
men with far more anxiety than the young men themselves exhibit. 

(1) Theu explanatiaos will to soma >ppMriqp«rflDO_ 
qiuinted wiA tha UairsRiEy a^Umtbay ure qaite reqiiiB 



^3J A Kions rirslrj prevails betwaan tbeae two Coilegea, and lbs n 
Tnnitv nuch despise the men of St. Jobo's. M7 iMtuaony , bowever, as 10 
diaoiplina, maat be giren in hroui of St. Jcdin'a: the Un^i^raduatee there, 
used inmytimatobemore WBtobed than at Trinitj, and more anxiety was ahowo 
there to check tha pruriency of Unii'erBity mannara. 
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Indeed it qtpeara to me that, on the wliole, and as a Tentnre, (tar it 
is all a ventnie,) a Student may be more under constiaittt in 
a lod^ng than in his Collage. The Colleges .are neata of licenti- 
ousness, and all their laws of inhihition are mere worda. The 
meana of escape are notorious, in apite of pondroiis gothic gates 
and bolts. If a lodging-lceeper is honest, t^ou^ he cannot keep 
the Undergraduate in the house, yet he certainly may know when 
he leaves it, and will report him accordingly. A systematic de- 
bauchee would greatly preier College to a lodging in the town, 
imlesa the lodging-keeper were one of those vile charactera who, 
unfortunately, are to he found every where, and who will conaent 
to anything for money. 

The College has its private lectures and examinations : some 
Colleges have examinations at the end of every term, some at the 
end of the third term, just before the commencement of die long 
summer vacations. There are three terms in a Cambridge year. 
October or Michaelmas Term begins on the 10th of October, and 
ends on the 16th December ; Lent, or January Term, begins on the 
13th of January, and ends on Friday before Palm Sunday ; Easter, 
or Midsummer Term, begins on the Wednesday se'nnigbt before 
Easter-day, and ends on the Friday after commencement. Com- 
mencement-day is on the first Tuesday in July. 

When the Student has kept lour terms, and is in hia fifth, he 
undergoes the first University examination in the Senate House ; 
this is called the previous examination, or the " little-go ■" and in 
it the Undei^raduates are examined in one of the four Gospels or 
the Acts of die Apostles in Greek, Paley's Evidences of Christi- 
anity, and one of the Greek and one of the Latin Classics. 

A person who is admitted into the University before the end of the 
Easter Term, i.e. Friday in eommencement-week, is entitled to his 
degree in the fottrth Leaf Tern after his admission, provided he 
has kept the major part of the twelve Terms included in the above 
period, with the exception of that in which he was admitted, and in 
that in which he takes his degree ; for example, a person ia admitted 
Easter Term, 



IB2e rHicbaelmas Tenn 1829 

Resides j^^^ Lgao 
(Micfaaelmaa Term J 

TLent Term "i 

Easter Term VlSSl 

Michaelmas Term J 



Michaelmas Term J 
.Lent Tenn 1883. 
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Tfala is ^ven to expl^n thdr way of reckoning. The re&l iact 
18, a yoong man muat be three years and a quarter at Cambridge 
before he can take his d^ree. 

The nHMfliwn knowledge teqvired to take a degree, is elicited by 
an examiaation in the first parts of algebra and arithmetic, and the 
first four books of Euclid. 

The highest honours are gained by examinations in every branch 
of mathematics, as understood in tiiese days. Classical honours 
are also awarded to those who seek them, and who have previously 
obt^ned a mathematical honour. 

The government of every College is despotic. The Master, 
whether he be styled Master, Provost, or President, is ruler of the 
monastery over which he presides. In the great house of Trinity, 
queen of all the Colleges, the Master has a Privy Council of eight 
Senior Fellows ; but as ha himself has eight votes, it would be bad 
management indeed if he could not feed one toad-eater into obe- 
dience. Thus the minority of two can overrule a majority of seven! 
a w»e Institution of the " blessed" Henry VIII. 

The Pellowships of most of the colleges are of great value. Trinity 
College has a Master and sixty Fellows, and all are required to 
take Priests' orders within seven years after they commence Master 
of Arts. St. John has a Master and fifty-three Fdlows : every 
Fellow must take Priests' orders within six years. At Magdalene, 
the same rule most be observed within three years ; as also at 
Corpus Cbrisd College ; and all the colleges are founded more or 
less on the principle of sacerdotal fellowship. This part of the 
system is particularly marked, that it may be taken into considera- 
tion by the Disseuteis, who complain, and with justice, that they 
are excluded from the national education. Supposing that, by 
some miracle, the Senate were to remove the present barrier, or 
supposing that they were removed by a Reformed House of Com- 
mons, (which is more probable,) srill the Dissenters would only be 
admitted to the vain and empty honours of taking degrees, the solid 
and substantial reward of fellowships would be out of their reach 
by reason of the sacerdotal alternative. Are we then to require 
that all the charters of all the separate colleges shall be cancelled t 
much better will it he to confiscate all the Univeraity property, to 
declare it lapsed to the crown, and to remodel it de novo. Indeed, 
so interwoven is the evil with the good, so complately is every thing 
at Cambridge on the popish and monastic plan, so strictly guarded 
is every abuse by laws of antiquity and modem inventions of cun- 
ning, that I am persuaded nothing but an entire confiscation 
can produce a renovation from which the nation can derive any 
benefit. 

' Of course this snggestion will produce a loud clamour, such as is 
heard from all who are compelled to disgorge a profitable monopoly ; 
nevertheless, there is every reason, in justice and equity, that Cam- 
bridge should be visited with a most searching reform, that nothing 
should be spared, and that the waters of Alpbeus should be turned, 
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with an ample dehige, throng these untotidied and molt imptue 
italls. Let a cammisncin be appointed, with fail powers to inquire 
into all the charters and muniments hoth of the Univenity and 
of each college : let all the collie statutes be published ; and, as an 
explanatory comment on them, all the practicet of the colleges ; 
and, there is little doubt but that every House will be found to have 
so trainpled under foot the will of the donors as to give an ample plea 
in equity that a decree of forfeiture shall be pronounced against 
them all. That the pnblic may be made acquainted with one tan- 
gible example, I refer them, for ocular proo^ to that gorgeous and 
moat magmficent monastery. King's College. This House was 
founded and endowed by King Henry VI., and consists of a Pro- 
vost and seventy Fellows, and scholars who are supplied by election 
firom Eton Ct^ege. Eton College is the nursery of Kill's Coll^ 
at Cambridge. . Now the statutes of this establishment declare that 
it is for the ben^t of " die Poor and Indigent ;" Pauperet et Indi- 
getitet : whereaa the wealthy sons of wealthy Eton Fellows are too 
commonly elected into it, to the injury of those for whom the 
house was fbnnded. The lists of fellowships for the last fifty 
years prove how strongly the current of eketion has turned in 
&vour of certain names and families, and how much less the po{a^ 
and indigent have been nourished in this stately monument of jobs 
than, by right, they might demand. 

The enormous revenues of King's Collie may be seen by all 
men, in that beautdi\il pile of palaces wbich the seventy monks have 
lately constructed for themselves ; and surely, if ever architectural 
grandeur was thrown away, it is on this fraternity, who fatten 
in^orionsly in gothic apartments ; who take degrees, by a particular 
charter, without any examination ; who are privileged to be ignorant, 
and nurtured to be useless; who, having acted the log in the Col- 
iMe, are elected off to act the stork in the College Bvings ; and 
who, if they were all swept away to-moirow morning into the Red 
Sea, would he missed no where but in their own hall and butteries, 
and he as little lamented as the unhoused friars and jesuiti of 
liberated France.* 

* Ths Cunbridge Chraaicle of Octolwr infonna na, thai Iba Rer. Gsorg|e 
Osborne Townsbend, Fellow of King's College, was DDllswed in ' the uiusl man- 
ner.' — What does this meBD) is ituetml to outlaw tlie Fellows of Kinf's Col- 
lege? Was not the antboi of * Laoon, or mtaj things id lew woids,' a Fallow of 
King's Cdlege? And was not ha also outlawed 1 
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LETTER. 



I All penoaded, iUuBtriouB Piince, that roar knowledge of the 
University of Cambridge is very gnperficial. Your Royal Hif^- 
neas did indeed spend a ttsno or two within the UniTersity, to 
receive the last touch of a princely education ; but as that important 
period of your life was paased chiefly in the lodge of a courtly Pre- 
late, and was mainly occapied in holding levees and receiving 
adoration from Masters and Pellows of Colleges, it is not to be 
supposed that you can be acqoainted with the arcana of that mother 
and nnrse of arts and wickedness. Your subsequent viaita to the 
University added but slightly to your previous knowledge. The 
royal amnsement of public breakfasts, concerts, oratorios, anthems, 
dinners, litanies, and carousals — the labour of walking on scarlet 
doth, and of hearing speeches in bad Latin from effite Vice~Cban- 
cellors, and sermons in bad English irom superannuated Heads of 
Houses — the unintelligible compliment of Latin odes and Greek 
epigrams, and the ludicrous ritual of the Senate House, would in no 
respect inform ycm of the unseen workings of the great machine. 
Deign then, Royal Sir, to receive some fiirther information on this 
important snl;gect, from one who is well acquainted with that con- 
cerning wbich he writes, and who may, periiaps, let in lif^t even 
to a royal mind. 

The University of Cambridge is celebrated tbronghont Christen- 
dom, and ia spo!^ of with great reverence by all the parsoQa she has 
educated. Her style and title is, Thx Iukacolatk Unitzksitt 
or Cambkipob." She is the Jhna Mater of thousands of sqoires 
and priests, who drink her health in tipsy gratitude in every county 
of England. Persons who are greatly my seniors, men who might 
be my grandtatbers, frequently have praised her in my hearing, and 

* Hare, tha old eompiler of the University PriTil^u, thos Ingiiu hi* tegig- 
Mr : " To Ihe honour nnd glor^ of Almight; God, am Lord Jerai Cbrist, lbs 
of tbe world, Bod of hjs glorioui sud mast bleaud Mother, the Virgin 
r, and of tbe suDta in hesTen. I, Robert Her*. £>q.'dedicate tbie b«A of 
' ind oOter mitten rdsliDg to tht gmtnta and i mmatulaU Umvmity." 



Muy, end 
Pflfilages 
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from many clerical and from many lay tongnei have I heard the 
same teetimony, that their college dayi were the merriest, that the 
process of Univeraity education was one unbroken round of festive 
debauchery and riot, and the University paradise did in those days, 
as welt as these, extend to Newmarket, Bury, and London. Lis- 
tening to these memorials of my seniors, I have sometimeg doubted 
whether their youth must not have known Cambridge in its worst 
days ; but calling to mind my own recollections, I feel that I was 
educated there in an age even worse than theirs ; and yet from 
authentic information of young men now running the gauntlet of 
sin in that " venerable" University, I see dearly that even in this 
short time the cormptiDn has gone on to a frightful and enormous 
extent. 

" .Ctu parantuoi pajor nil tnlit 

Noa nequioTM, moi datnxM 

PiDgeniem vitioaioieB." 

A stranger who came to see Cambridge fbr a few hours might be 
struck with the air of learning and religion that $eenu, at first sight, 
to give a graceM colouring to those ancient seats of wisdom. The 
college courts are of solemn and imposing architecture, some of 
them are very beautiful, and all look venerable, either from their 
real or well-imitaled antiquity. The smoothness of the lawns, the 
close-shaven green, the secluded gardens, the old trees, the silent 
and sleepy Cam, the bells from a bimdced towers, the costume of 
the students, and the pomp of men in authority, the frequenft sum- 
mons to chapel and prayers, and the still more frequent summons 
to Hall and eating, make a whole, that takes the imagination back to 
monastic days, when all was undisturbed wickedness and supersti- 
tion, when no Reform Bill had troubled the repose of priests, and 
when Thomas Aquinas and the tithe-taker ruled undisputed in the 
intellecta and purses of Englishmen. The Cambridge men look at 
HsU-time in such sober earnest, so many young men are seen has- 
tening through the streets at that time, with an evident anxiety to 
gain something that may be advantageous to them, that a stranger 
might admire the appearance, and bless the land where there was 
so wholesome a nurse of the rising generation. At chapel-time, 
he might perhaps be struck with the novel appearance of three or 
fonr hundred youths, in white linen, prostrate in well-simulated 
devotion ; he might admire the organ, tiie wax candles, the painted 
windows, the high altar covered with cloth of gold, the large 
plates and flagons of gold for the sacramaital service, the sheeted 
chaunters, and all the variations of hoods, copes, ruffs, rochets, 
scarfs, and caps, worn by the various graduates in their station ; he 
might be struck with surprise at the vastness of some of the 
libraries ; and seeing ball, chapel, and library adorned with busts, 
statues, and pictures of the ancient sons of learning, might think 
he was at the fountain-head of wisdom and learning. 

This, however, would be a great mistake : a chapel is not a syoo- 
nyme for religion, nor a library for science ; the doiaten are t^ no 
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means dedicated to pious or learned meditadons ; and those ancient 
groves are bo frequently sanctified for Cotytto, that ibe axe of 
Deuteronomy would, under a Mosaic government, be called forth 
to hew them down nngparingly. 

To remove the veil from the awfiil face of this " mighty Mother" 
is no easy task. Like the Syrian goddess, she has such a multi- 
tude of strange creatares forming the aggr^ate of her image, that 
I know not which to describe first, nor cui I tell from which of 
the breasts of her ample bosom to draw first her venomous milk. 
Your Royal Uighnesa will, however, naturally desire perspicuity 
in a snliject which affects in a high degree the dignity of your 
office, and therefore, with yonr penniasion, J will consider the 
Morals, Religion, and Learning of Cambridge, and conclude vrith a 
few general remarks. 

The Moraii of the University have a double aspect, as wg see 
tiiem in tbe lives and habits of the Dons, (1) — a word which, for 
brevity, I shall occasionally use, — and as we may contemplate diem 
in the conduct of the Undergraduates. Closely connected with the 
morals of the Dons and the Undergraduates are the morals of the 
town of Cambridge, and it is difficult to say which is the worst in 
this triple knot of iniquity. " Pride, fulness of bread, and abund- 
ance of idleness," is the cause of all that is evil there ; and taking it 
in the a^regate we may truly say, 'that it is a city " wholly given 
to fornication." 

Bat as the University is founded for the youths of England, we 
will first consider their moral condition, Which is indeed too serious 
for ridicule. A young man comes to Cambridge, in ninety-nine 
eases out of a hundred, at the age of eighteen, precisely at that 
period when there should be the strongest curb on his passions, 
and the strictest watch over his conduct. He comes from home, 
or a private tutor, or a school, ignorant of the world and a stranger 
to many of its vices. His purse is replenished for the occasion 
with that which to him seems ample riches ; (2) and as soon as he 
arrives at Cambridge, he quickly perceives that the tradespeople 
allow unlimited credit, and that credit is the order of the day. 
Books, the implements of die tea-table, wine, and I know not 
what other et eoeterat, nffisl be procured according to the custom of 
the place. The tradespeople send in many arlides as a matter of 
course, of which the fresh-man can hardly guess the object. He 
meets his old school-fellows, some freah-men like himself some 

(1) "Dm," in Univenitf laa^in, ueaDB i person who is i nembei of tin 
SecBte, or holds sd; Collegimte or UaiTonity office wUch givaa him praoodaioe 
above an Undergndnsta. 

(2) ^300 per aonum is the srera^ sllowaitoa, loms hare only £300 ; but it 
reqairea the moat ngorona eoDDomy lo keep ODt of debt with saoh en Bllowuiae ; 
aad nooe but peisoos aoouMomed to ptrstnumioaB hsbita, and eneounged bj 
examples of ecaDomy , ooold pass throagh Cambridge with Bach an aUowaiice. 
It IB not unosaal for jroung nan with amul means to launch out into wild eitia- 
Taganoe, u if the; were delenniiwd to drawn all tuspioion of die povertji of their 
pannt* by thgii own larish axpenditot*. 
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who liave already b«eii HoakJUg in the aUvaift of diuipation for 
duee termt. Compotation^ to keep up the spirits, be^ with as 
little delay as posuble. " Eecepto dnice furere! est amico." Hiere 
is no parsimony hete in wine and friendahip. The confectioner 
supplies liberally for tbe wiue-partiea, charges immeiuely, and 
gives long <^;edit. Pineapple* and pTeserred fntits of all aorta, 
and ices in varied coluni^a, ace of duly, occuiienoe at these enter- 
taininevts. The frivokuu youths seem to vie with one another in 
the multiplicity of their wiaea. Champagne and CHaret an now 
considered almost indiapeosahle ; and a Ilais, in male attire, occa- 
sionally adds a zest to the entertuument.' But for tJiese sort of 
rposlac luxuries I would re&r youi Royal Highness to lome of 
tutors, one of whonu at a obtain college, occasionally gives, 
or used to give (for he is etill at the college) nine varietieH of 
French or German wines. Two fiightful evils arise from these 
wine-pai;de8, — yexy gieat expense and very gross debauchery. The 
confbctianei'a and ^oiteier'e bills are- indeed enormous. I have 
seen some that were alanaing to behold, &om theii mere length, 
before the sum total waa discovered. A boa-constrictoi could 
hardly terrify more with hia vohmiinaus train, than some of &e 
mighty billa of the Cambridge tradespeople, turning over to the 
second, third, and fourth coil. Anothei' act of belly-mastcra gain 
an ample livelihood by preparing punch in its multiplied forms for 
the supper parties. Milk -punch, rum-pnnch, green -tea-punch, 
noyau-punch, flip, bishop, toddy, burnt brandy, muUed-ale, and 
an awnil apparatus of oUier intoxicating preparations, are in great 
request lor the suppeiis. Another set of belly-masters supply. 
breakfasts with all their luxuries, devilled kidneys, stewed beef- 
steaks, cocoa, chocolate, &c. &c. &c. And all these things must 
sooner or later be paid for, so as to secure at least two hundred per 
cent, profit on the venerable belly-maaters, from whom these sup- 
plies issue. Then comes the gr^ palmer-worm, to eat up what 
remains of the Undergraduate's puise, after having been submitted 
to the voracity ^f theBc locu^, the coUege cook. Of thia holy 
and aiigust personage T shaJl have more to say in due time, but he 
is indeed the Ogre of the young men. The Tutors apparently 
encourage, or, to use a safer word, most benignantly tolerate the 
private dinners and suppers of the Undei^raduates. They have 
theatrical laws and show edicts against them, but it is perfectly 
well understood, either that " indulgences" are granted or taken 
whenever they are wanted. Hence the solemn daUy procession of 
cooks, with white loitreg on their heards, and huge tniys in their 
hands, carrying covered dishes to various apartments, eitlier to ceOs 
in these seats of sound religious instruction, or to lodgings without' 

' Thrice in mj fresh'inwi'a terni wu I iDrilsd to sapper-psities, of whidfa 
the priacipal amuBamenc waa understood to be l)ie praMoce of public wonin, 
dresaed as Undergraduates. As I did not aocBpttbtiiiTitiitioii, I «u not ua 
eje-witneag, hut twelve or fourfeen young mea were pTesent. One of ikes* 
hatlot-festfrsls wu at Csius CoUege, the others wwo in lodgiiugs. 
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theii prebbicfa. Thus, with the confeetioiiter,' ttie t/t&ik&M-maii, 
the punch-man. the wine-merchsnt, the gfocsr, aoA the ci6Uege> 
co<^i the poor Uudergnduate, at tiie etui of 1^ first year, finds 

hiniaelf alarmingly in debt, merely for his Mly. But still niore 
yet has he to pay for his stomach,' becaase his tii^ga and 'commMjr* 
are to be charged at the coOege table ; . it being understood that the 
coU^e cook has with almost all young men two aCcoOnts, the public 
college bill and private festival bill, which latter 16 supposed, by 
a fiction, to have no existence. To go through all the oflier drains 
on the purse would be tedious. They are immense. The boot- 
sell^ for the mind, the tailor and haberdasher for the body, the 
prirate tutor for the intellect, and the boot~maker for the legs ; the 
public tutor for nothing, and the hodot fbr something, the livery 
stables for exercise, the upholsterer fbr stol^; — thdse. Royal Sir, 
and a vast many otiier banes and ontidMeB, &sfeR Idfe leei^es on 
the coffers of the Undttrgradnate, and leaVe him ^oA without 
a penny. WhU shall I say to the debts of tjie poor yoong men 7 
I have known them omomit to upwards c^ £700 for file first 
term only, and one of my frienSi spsat ihtire HUai £1000 in 
that time. But these, it may be s^d, are exb^me cases. They 
certainly are specimens of the system ^ing its flill length, but fhey 
are not so rare as might he imagined. I haive known the son- 
of a bishop order a pipe ' of the vallie of £70. I have seen 
long lines of the popular novels, in splendid bindings, ordered by 
the length to fiU np a given space. I have known gambling carried 
on to an alarming extent bx the private apartments and lodgings of 
the Undergraduates. I have known a party in Trinity CoUege 
be^ playing at whist, on Saturday evening, (the frightful value of 
the points I will not report from memory,) and not break 'up 
till they were called to prayers by the cbapel-bell the next Lord's- 
day. A friend of mine, to T^om for many amiable qualities I was 
mnch attached, was weak enongh to engage at rovge-ei-noir at St. 
John's College one luckless night, and then and there lost £1200 
before cock-crow. This debt was heavy on his consoieiice in Ms 
dying moments. I could go on with reminiscences of this sort to fill 
many pages ; but why occupy space with recording that which is 
of common occurrence in this seat of " sound religious instruction?" 
The public will stand aghast at these revelations ; the guilty Und^- 
graduates of the present day wiU langh me to scorn, and say, 
" What, is this all ? We could supply yon with anecdotes ten-fold 
worse than these :" and it is very true, I know they could. The 
stream of dissipation has rolled on for dearly ten years, and thoae 
tnmbled watos which I used to contemplate, and perhaps to bathe 
in, have long ago reached the ocean of oblivion ; but their place is 
taken by a more turbid stream, wider in expanse and deeper in its 
progreia, and no man can say when the torrent of iniquity shall 
be dried up. GamUing goes on still amongst the Undergraduates ; 
debts, extravagance, not, and debauchery increase, rather than 



* Tbe name pven b> the solidi and liqnora of the College table. 
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dimimsh ; and the rustic waita in vain till the interminftble streami 
shall have tolled by, and he may walk over dry-shod. 

The consequence of this i^maaing extraTagance may be well 
imagined.* There are many, very many hearts now aching in 
vaiions parts of England, irom tlie pain, disgrace, and terror which 
unliqnidated debts always occasion. These debts were incurred in the 
infernal process of learning mathematics and the state religion at 
Cambridge, and these will by some never be paid — because it is 
impossible. I know a pious clergyman, who, though fiill twenty 
years have elapsed since he took his degree, has not yet been able 
with the strictest economy to smtisiy his University creditors. Tha 
immoveable burden is tlie ptun and punishment of bis life, the 
wound and woe of his conscience. And this is not a solitary case. 
I know of bthers and mothers who, by great exertionsj had saved 
money .sufficient to educate their favourite son for the Church, 
calcuUting that for three years they could afford £200 per annum, 
and behold, the worthless son (made worthless by this foul Univer- 
sity) spent them £500 the very first yearl Let fiithers and 
mothers throughout England, wbo may see this Letter, add their 
testimony to convince your Royal Highness ; let the consciences 
of such worthless sons deny this, if they dare. 

The great majority of young men now at Cambridge are consi- 
derably in debt, and if all the bills of tradesmen could be instantly 
called in and published, widiout deduction, for the benefit and 
instruction of the world, it would then be seen what is the state of 
public morals in this Cbarybdis of the English youth. But extrava- 
gance is not the only vice of the Undergraduates ; the Dons also 

* The following fragment of the Beport of ■ case befora the RoUi Coorl, 
this year, tamj offwone proof of tbeLeffeotaof a Cambridge vduntion : — 
'■Oieitdeiiv. Dufaur. 

" Mt. Pemberton appeared for the Plaintiff in this ease, Mr. H. Cbudleigh 
Pemberton, tbe eldest eon of Sir Henry Oienden, of Broom Hell, near Cantet- 
bur;. Thia bill had been filed to have certain bonda which had been eieculed bj 
the Plaintiff in farouT of Mr. Cyprian Dufaur, deliTered up to be cacoellod, on 
the grannd of their having been RaudnlenUy obtaiued. The Plaintifr, Mr. Oien- 
den, becamaof age iu the year 1B16, and unui 1^ a Student at tki U'niveriily o/^ 
ComM-td^i, and twn/ nuf b oddiclfld t0 cxtwnnve hdtitf , to auppl^tbemeana of support' 
ing which he hud reoouise to Mr. Dufaur, a money-lender. From him he nblained 
frequent ad Tanoes at a usarioui rate of inlereat. Hii neceggitieB atill urging him 
on, he again applied to Dufaur foi accommodatian, who gave him, irutead of 
ready money, bonds executed by a clergyman, named Watkina, and irhich be 
held in poaasBsion for debt, in exchange for Mr. Oxendeu'a bonds to the esme 
■monat, or for the penal sum of .£2836. These aecuriliea, howerer, of the lUv. 
Mi. WalUna tumad oat worAleas, and nerei had been explained liy Dufaur. It 
appeared that the RcT. Mr. Watkins had also occaaion to resort, duiinE- hi* career, 
to Dnfaui, to whom for advaaoeB of money he had BSaigned Annnitjeg of £213 
and £105 out of two Advowioni in Northamptonahire," &c. 

" OQgb ia here giren for the pnrpoge. The ajatem works well ; the Cam> 
" ' itanddieR > " . ' - ■■ -.,.., 



bridge Student and the Reverend Pestoi (one of the auoceaBoia of the Apoldes) 
both meet at the nBnisi'Bj tbe Pastoi mortgi^;ea bia cure of souls, cbeata tbe 
money-lender witli the mortgage, and he with tbe mortgage of the cure of soula 
cheats in his torn tbe Cambidge Student I Who does not love a state choicb 1 
Who does not vensiate tbe Dnivenities which thus foster tbe system 1 
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Ue tbemsdTes very Sybarites in bixury. The genend bearing of the 
resident Fellows and Tntoia is sensual to a high degree. Their 
dinners and wine paities are frequent, their entettainmenta costly 
and BUpezb. A Tutor of a College, whose general hahita would 
lead Imn to the side of economy, has told me, diat with the united 
profits of his Fellowship and Tutorship, he finda it difficult to 
keep out of debt at the end of every year. He assured me that 
no economy could save money, unless be should altogether renount» 
the intercourse of coll^pate society, and live like a monk by him- ' 
self. IiCt it however be remembered, tiiat every one of these 
private entertainments is against the College Statutes, and that the 
dormant law does not suppose it possible that a Fellow can dine 
any where but at the public table : nevertheless, some of the 
Fellows always dine in their private apartments, or are not seen 
in Hall half a dozen times in the year. An inspection of the 
apartments of a Tutor, or a Fellow, would at once satisfy your 
Hoyal Highness, that uo slender purse must be required for the 
display of luxury that tliere c^eis itself. In some, a costly appa^ 
ratUB of alabaster vases, representations of naked Graces, Venus, .-. 
Calipyges, sleeping Cupids, bathing nymphs, brisk Satyrs, and all 
the hieroglyphs of the Lingam-Yoni, mBnifestLy declare that these 
venerable hermits have not forgotten their classical theology. One of , 
the monks has, or had no long time ago, a lai^ collection of impure 
books, Latin, French, Italian, and English ; and this NOtic store 
was in high request among the Dons who were in the secret. 
Tlus same person had ids concubine and neural children, and was a 
fhitbiiil miaister of "the oracle of the bottle." 

Debt consequently reaches even the Dons : some of tliese great 
men ar£ greatly in debt at this present time. I have it in the 
handwriting of a respectable tradesman of Cambridge, that a Tutor 
had in his possession the money received Irom the Undergraduates 
for three successive years, in dischai^ of Jiis accounts agdnst 
them. The Tutor received the money, but paid it not to the trades- 
man. Why does not the tradesman arrest the Tutor? He daret 
not do to. As Boon would he go to fight ag^st a wasp's nest 
with a cane. Tlie Dons know Uieii power, and abuse it to the . 
last degree of human patience. 

After this slight sketch of extravagance amongst the Under- 
graduates and their superiors, we will now a little consider the 
efiects of this luxury on their morals. I solanSily protest, that 
^e immorality of the young men is so great, that it is impossible 
to exa^erate it. <Wheu I reflect on alt I saw and knew during 
my University education, it seems to me like a dreara, and as if it 
were utterly impossible that those/flungs which I rememi>er had a 
reality. I dare not, with every disposition. to be fearless in my 
disclosures, reveal one half of what I know. Public morals 
requiw a certain silence in treating' of the hidden things of dis- 
honesty. But some fragment^,! will publish. I have known an 
Undergraduate drunk for a i^ole fortnight without a moment's 
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interrnption, excepting such interrapdon u sleep forced on U< 
onwilling senses. He made himself drunk as soon as he awoke io 
the morning: "brandy" waa the moming ay, bottled aJle the 
aubst&iLce of breakfiut, three bottles of wine washed down his 
dinner, and drams sealed him up for the oigbt. (I) I have known 
an Undergraduate keep bed in a brothel the perfect cycle of twenty- . 
four hours. I myself was sent to biing him away. I have known, 
in more than one instance, a violent attachment between public 
women and Undergraduates ; and in two instances it required all 
the dexterity of the young men's relations to separate them from 
the vile objects of their attachment. One of these, a high Patrician, 
was scarcely saved from a disgraceful matrimony with a prostitute 1 

Other young men apply Uieir time and talents to the cursed 
art of seducing particular females, and with very general success. 
To say thatavery large majority (tf the female servants at Cambridge 
are fkUen characters, is unqnestionahly true ; I never saw, or knew, 
or Iieard of one that was not. But alas ! seduction does not stop 
here ; it is carried on amongst the daughters and wives of respectable 
citizens. I know what I say, and should be most grieved to publish 
such a fact, if I did not know it to be true. These things ate 
doubtiess going on now, (for what has happened to prevent it ?) 
and they will go on, till that just day of retribution, when this 
horrid seat of sin shall be visited with merited vengeance from an 
offended and insulted nation. Of course, it wiU be easy to deny 
that which must in its nature be secret ; (2) but the Almighty, who 
sees and knows all things, has reserved these adulteries for tliat 
day when secret things shall be spoken on the house tops, and 
when deep things sliall be brought out of dai^ess into the open 
light of day. 

At this University the Fellows have, in too many instances, 

(1) It will be remembernl that aome years sgos youth of Pstririsnfkniilrwsa 
fOitnd naked and dead in s dit^. The Jorj retnmed a verdict irhjch attribated 
the death to " eiposnre Co the weatber in a state of inCaiicatuiii." The UniTer- 
dty wai alarmed at this verdict, for it proved too plainly to the world that 
itrange things were done at thia seat of " aound religiom iustraction." After a 
tew months' unavailing efforts to put matters on a better footiiig, the old system 
was allowed to go on in the accuetomed way. The core shoijd begin with a 
sharp cautery in that part of the body which ia the seat of the diseaae : a merd< 
tesa reform ehould tooch first the gmifming part of the UniTBreitj, and then all 
wonld be well. Thia ia a taak reaerred for Parliament : it ia mere idleneas to 
endeaionr to restrain the goTemed when the gOTeinment ia a maaa of corraption. 

(2) One case deaerves notice. A friend of mine returned to Cambridge sooner 
thui the required time after the Christmaa racatioQa. He explained his motives 
for returning thus early, by telling me that he had come for oie express porpoas 
of continuing bis atoleu intarviewa with the fascinating wife of a respectable 
tradeaman. A note brought to bim that evening ran thus i — 

" Dear Sir, — My poor sister has been ill lome days of a dangerons fever. 
There ia no chance of her recovery ) she knows she is dying, and b^ you to 
think of her no more. She hopea that there is forgiveneas b^ br yon and for 
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their noistiesaea. The Chapldn of one Coll^, who for many 
years used to conduct the worship of God for his society, had 
long been living with another mao's wife. He eame from his 
unhallowed bed to the reading-desk every day, and it is said that a 
large family waa the result of his ainiul conversalion. The mis- 
tresses of some of the Dons might be indicated by those who love 
scandal, for these things are notorious ; and in one or two instances, 
where a few years ago the sense of decorum at least was sufficiently 
strong to prevent this public indecency, there is now no shame felt 
in keeping s concubine.* Itis impossible to mix in such society and 
not be contaminated ; Evil communications cormpt good manners. 

Who has not heard of Barnwell ? a town set apart and dedicated 
to sin. Prostitutes swarm there, and Cambridge and Barnwell are 
to all intents and purposes now one town. It is the nightly work 
of the Proctors to cleat the brothels of the Undergraduates, and 
Caatle-end and Bamwell are constantly visited for this purpose. 
It was no uncommon thing in my day to make a party to go up 
to Castle-end immediately after the Sunday-evening chapel. It 
was the fashionable evening for such expeditions. 

Witii such amusements, the life of an Undeigraduate may be 
well imaged to be little profitable either- to body or to soul. Tour 
Royal Highness shall hear how a day is spent by a young gentle- 
man of fashion. At seven o'clock he goes to chapel, swearing 
vehemently at the disagreeable penance of leaving his bed in a cold 
morning for " such d — — d nonsense," He enters chapel in his 
night-shirt, and a pair of trowsers, and a bed-gown hastily' 
thrown on. When his devotions are ended, he returns to 
bed. A&ei two or three hours' additional repose he rises to a late 
break&st. Some friends come in ; they break&st on all the 
Approved condiments of the University dejeane. A good deal of 
bottled ale is drank, some cherry-brandy, and a bottle of soda- 
water finishes the matutine repast. The young gentlemen then bring 
forth their tandem-whips, and sit at the windows cracking iheix 
whips, and hitting such passers-by as it may be convenient or safe 
to fiagilate. A dog, a chimney-sweeper, or perhaps a gyptf are 

* One demure Fellow of a College naed, in m; time, to pay s lisit to his 
mintresa with imdeviaCiiig punctoEility every Wednesday night. The ladj'i 
doors were on that night bBired against all other Tiaitora. I have seen him in 
broad day-light, walking with her od the high road, he being in full academical 
costume. It ie needleas to add, that he waa a pneat. Aa they love old customs, 
and thewiadomof anceitora, it is probable that they would seek authority for 
such practices in the decrees of Gratian, in which it ia laid down on the antho- 
lity of a counil of Toledo, " qui nan habet uzorem, loco illiua coDcubinam 
debet habere." Dial. 39. Edd. Paris, 1512. 

f A Qyp is a male servant of the College, who drinks ale, and occasionally 
pilfers from his employers. The fountain of ale in the coUegea is ever-flowing ; 
various are the pretences with which all the college servants, male and female, 
are admitted to the ale barrel. The Undergraduates have to pay for all this 
imposture ; all these drinkingsare by " orders," and all are pot down in the 
hill. This is one of the shameful customs that ought to be cut off without 
mercy. The collie servants are highly paid , and their places are of much 
greater value than the places of other servants. It is thooght fit, however, at 
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dexterausly "ptuttshed." Aflw an honr qient in this and Hlmilar 
idleness, the party sally forth to the livery-stables, and, if they go 
not a hutting, mount their riding-hoTBes, their tuidema, or their 
cnmcles, drive abont till Hall-time, of which the dinner serves 
them aa a Jnncheon. Ailer luncheon they either again take to 
their equestrian studies, or lonnge abont in the shops and streetB, 
cany on their amours, and plot the denouement of their contem- 
plated seductions. At six or seven o'clock, at some iriend's room, 
they eat and drink with Scythian t^petitea. The noise and zeal 
of die revel uuacases ; glees, catches, rounds, and provocadons to 
bnmpera, wodt np the minds of the youths to a frenzy of drunk- 
ennesa : " t>«Ty good nmg, very weU mug," sounds from many cham- 
bers ; and would that songs were not sometimes heard worse than 
this ! Abont one or two o'clock in the morning the Bacchanalias 
nmt commences. Comas, with all his beastly train, could not roar 
louder, or act with more violent intemperance than these children 
of wine and riot in the "immaculate and generous University of 
Cambridge." Lamps and windows are Innken, knockers are 
wrenched off the defenceless doors, shop-boards are torn down and 
carried off as trophies, and the night-capped dtJKens peep &om 
behind the window-shutters in amazement and alarm. Fights 
eommenee in the streets ; a stray " snob" or a wandering b^gar is 
terribly beaten ; coal-heavers ore attacked ; the cry of " gown" and 
" town" runs through the alleys ;- a hundred auxiliaries rush forth 
from a hundred sapper-tables ; the coal-vessels, moored to the 
banks of the Cam, poui forth their dusky warriors, and mighty is 
the din, and vehement the battle, and Prions the onslaught, and 
much the blood spilt under the silent and conscious moon. The 
victorioaa gownsmen (and victory is generally with them) then 
reliie for the rest of the darkness to the brothtls, " they assemble 
themselves by troops in the harlots' booses," and things are done 
before numy witnesses which Juvenal alone could describe. 

Who does not know the nocturnal roar of Cambridge 7 it may 
be heard any night, or rather morning, at the hour here indicated. The 
Proctors are a us^ess protecrimi for the peace of tiie town, ttiey 
are scarcely ever at their right place, and to say the truth, they are 
too &nd of their own repose to watch diligendy over the mormoff 
morals of the University. A zeal that will call forth a dignitary out 
of his bed, from one to three o'clock in the morning, is indeed a 
rehement zeal.' 

This is the course of education when the youths keep within the 
predncts of the University, but there are excursions iar and wide 
to enjoy deeper &olic. Tliere are flowers which attract the bees of 
. Cambr^e to a much greater distance, — fox-hunting thirty miles 
ofi^ Newmarket races, Bury balls, and mighty London, not unJre- 
quently allure the young gentlemen to seek variations in profligacy. 
Newmarket races are solemnly denounced in Vice-Chancellor's 
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speecheB, and lUDit^B, and bye-laws innomerabl^ ; aad y«t, behold ' 
when Newmarket races arrire, the Undei^radnates are «n the road 
by shoals and the Dons by droves.* Newmarket is ^e Jn^emaut 
of Cambridge. It is the great idol that equalizes all castes. Gira- 
duates and Undergraduates all proceed ou this pilgrimage, and 
a pilgrim's tax established at the Newmarket turnpike might bring 
in no gmall revenue to the ' cista communis' of tbe VMierable mother. 
Of course Newmarket has also its influence on tbe morals of tbe 
University ; it fosters the spirit of gambling, it has turned mMiy 
8 gentleman into a blacklegs, it perverts and debases the minds 
of young patricians, and by thus at an early age biibsing a vicious 
taste, biM, in many instances, led to practices which have swallowed 
up princely fortunes, all sacrificed to sharpers, joekies, blacklegs, 
and scoundrels of all grades, whether they be the lowest plebeians or 
the highest aristocrats. 

In one instance, at least, I have known a youth of promise 
utterly ruined in character and fortune by Newmarket. Let some 
Fairy, if some Fairy will do it, pnbUrii at this moment some of the 
bettmg-books of the Cambridge men, and then the truth would be 
disclosed. One Undergraduate whom I knew won £2,000 in the 
course of one year ; the extent of the losses I have forgotten. Let 
this hiatus be supplied by more recent sufferers. 

From MoTob I come to ReUgion. The University of Cambridge 
produces half tbe religion of the kingdom, according to the notions 
of the Church of England, which acknowledges and knows of' no 
religion but her own. Cambridge is tbe ever-teeming fountain of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; tbe Masters of Colleges are fre- 
quently dignitaries of the Church, and two-thirds of all the Fellows 
of the Colleges are Priests. Every Goll^;e has its chapel and 
chapel laws ; the Undej^raduates are compdfed, generally speaking, 
to attend cbapel eight times every week. Chapel prayers are read 
every morning and evening. The services of tlie Sundays, saint-days, 
and vigils, are celebrated in Cathedral liturgy, with chaunters, sur- 
plices, and all the paraphernalia of the BritLsh mass. On these occa- 
sions all the Graduates and Undergraduates are dressed in surplices. 
The official characters of the University go in state every Sunday, 
■aint-day, and high festival, to St. Mary's Church, and there is no 
lack of sermons and lectures. There are Professors of Divinity, 
Doctors of Divinity, Scribes and Pharisees, chief priesta, and rulers 
of the synagogues in abundance ; neither is there any want of Sad- 
docees. Religion at Cambridge is entirely Iheetrical. Every thing 
is done for show, all is pomp and ceremonies; white linen and 
scarlet robes, wax candles, beadles, silver pokers, organs, anthems, 

* The Qusrtsrljr Review, wbOM apBCLHl province it ii to support the Cfaoiob of 
Engleiul, and every " time -hallo wed" evil of ihia or bdj other coUqUt andti 
besiea, hu lately published erticlea iu praise of roi-huQting sad the t^r^ This 
is quite netural, the iriatocnc; is one and indivisible. A Jobbing Biahop and 
ablackl»Peer, a spiritual Baron and a betting-poat Duke, ere pans of an in- 
diasolubleayatem. If you pull down one, ;ou pall down Uie other; therefore if 
you write up one, yoa write up tbe otber. 
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tind procMaioiu. " The Book of CeremMuet, aa practised in the 
Univereity," and publiafaed by authority, will show the sort of piety 
that prevails here. I quote it literally. It relates to the religion 
of the Fifth of November. 

" A sennoa is preached in the morning at St. Mary's Church by 
" oDe of the Heads, according to the seniority of his degree. 

" The Doctors of Divinity are in theii copes ; Doctors in other 
" faculties in their scarlet gowns ; noblemen in their proper habits," 
(i. e. cloth of gold.) 

" If the Yice~CbanceUor or any Head of College be a Master of 
"Arts, he has no cope, but wears his hood squared. If be be a 
" Doctor of any other taculty, he wears bis scarlet gown. The 
*' Proctors or their Deputies are in their congregation habits. They 
" meet at eleven o'clock in the veaby. The hell begins to ring 

" The two Proctors go to the reading desk, and (he senior reads 
" the service as far aa the I.ord's prayer, after which the Vice-Chan- 
" oellor begins and goes through die rest of the Litany service. 
" The Proctors change their congregation habit for their hoods 
" squared, and go to their places in the pit to hear the sermon." — 
Page 59. 

After some more bell-ringing, a procession is formed, and all the 
Dignitaries go out much edified, no doubt, with what they have 
heard. How shrewd was the remark of King James I. concerning 
the Liturgy of the English Church ! " Their service," said the 
caustic monarch, " is on evil-said mass in English ; they want no- 
thing of the mass but the liftings." 

In the aft^noon of November the Fifth, there is more bell- 
ringing and processions ; a Latin speech is delivered, and the pan- 
tomime of the day concludes with all the venerable Sanhedrim 
retiring in solemn order to the more solid thanksgiving of roast- 
bee^ plum-pudding, and sack. 

If we inquire into the sects at Cambridge, we shall find, first, the 
Unbelievers, no small party, but preserving all the exterior of 
State-religionists ; the Sadducees, or Socinians, who also strictly 
conform, and despise the Thirty-nine Articles ; the High Church 
party, the most numerous of all ; the Evangelicals, or serious 
Christians, commonly called at Cambridge the Simeonites ; and the 
German School, minute in number, but reqwctable in talents, who 
have considerable reverence for the popish superstitions, a smat- 
tering of Plato's devotional paganism, a large infusion of Kant's 
metaphysics, a little mysticism, a little of the Persian adorarion of 
the sun,* and a good deal of Coleridge's depths of nonsense, tran- 
scendental and unintelligible. 

* Leit the raader Bhonld doubt irhettiei each I sect: exists, I wouM refer him 
t«tbe following publicBtioo, '■ The Children of Light, a Sermon preached before 
ths UniTersitjr of Cambridse. at St. Mair'a Charch, on Advent Sunday ; by 
Julius Cbarlea Hare, M.A., FeUow of Trinity College." The object of this di«- 
conrae ie to restore the Manicheon doctrine of a Solar ChriM; or, in other wrarda. 
(o teaob thit the sun is the ^e and visible rapiasenlatiTe of Christ, and is thare- 
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The general B^le of preaching, excepting always the ■ermoti* 
of the Evangelicid paity, la dry, profiUeas, dull, and onti-Christiaitr 
The gospel is quite unknovn, atid indeed is rarely ever allttded to. 
They preach about virtue and justification by good works, a little 
against enthusiasm, a good deal about subordination and the duty of 
being a Tory. They warn the hearers gainst " the spirit of the 
age," blow up the coals of Tophet for the Reform ffill and all its 
adherents, and exalt kings and governors, noblemen, bishops, aud 
magistrates. There is, however, nothing like eloquence to recom- 
mend their bad doctrine. Their heathenism is too insipid to be^ 
palatable. 

Religion, however, at Cambridge, is not merely a crazy state 
machine, it is a positive evil, fiill of deadly poison. Nothing can be 
conceived worse than the system of forcing the Undergraduates to ' 
attend chapel and take the sacmment. Instead of callmg over the 
names of the young men, which would answer all the purposes 
required, violent means are taken to, secure their attendance at chapel 
seven or eight times a week. The most religious mind could Sad 
nothing but penance in such a drudgery. It is manifestly consi- 
dered a mere bodily annoyance by all that go to prayers. The 
statutes command that the Fellows should attend chapel as punctu- 
ally as the Undergraduates, but the law slnmbeis for them, and 
some of the resident Fellows never go to chapel once in the whole 
year. The Tutors and Deans are obliged for decency's sake to 
attend with tolerable regularity ; their absence would he too bare- 
faced, but 

" Weuy wD«itU> mdlBbour dirs." 

ton woTthv of pioiu rerarsDce. It catainlT raquliw aone pnriDDi Imoiriadge 
of OrieDtil Iheoiogy, and of the wiitinga of tba Isfsr Flitooiciuii, to ondraatind 
tkadrift ofthuSeimoD, bat with the bint here giTCo, the following mdncti will 
perhapa be intellinble : — "Abora all. Ibe jaoua man will everaor* AanlrfuQy 
" Hoieaibw thU Dod '■ auD which abineth upon bim firai the lieamia. at tb* 
■■ Mine time that it ia the great aourae of eutbh bleMlon.ia likawiae tba ^pa and 
•'image of tliBt Son of God who ia tbe great Sanrce of heaTenlv bleaainga ; wbo 
'■ once maoirenedliimself, and came on euth, and diffuied bia blened liffbt over 
" tho wholniarftce of nature:. . ., the children of light ue alao meek and lowly. 
" SreDtJiesun, though he ituidi OD high, and driTee hia chariot acroa* tbebea- 
" Tens, latber afeit* Dbseiration from himself than attnetiit; hiajoy iaio Verify 
" hia Maker, to displiylha beaa^, and the magnificeooa, and the goodneaa of aU 
" the worla of God ; buttafaTaiUpouiblefor him, htmlKdravuhinttlflTemdi* 
" eye 1^ nmnldnd ; not iadead in darkneas, wherein the wicked concaal their ahame, 
" bat in aioeaaof lipbt, therein God reatetb his glory," In page28,tliaatan 
arec^led "the childrenof light," and alesson of meekneea and humility ia taught 
na from their meekceia. In page 13, we are directed to " turn esatward, and 
awul the rising of the dej-atar." In page 16, we are reeonuneuded to atody 
nature, which tba preacher aaames ua ufnll of type* of Cbriet, and in thiaatndr 
'' to pierce through nature's body to htr mul, or rather to behold tba worbinga of 
hsrwuJiD all the movementa of W bod J." la ahoit, the whole diaconraeibouiidB 
^th that doctrine which the Manicheana propounded, who tanght that the aoD 
WBBtfaeviaible type end glory of CbriU, and tb^ if it were viewed aa it ought to 
be,it haaatriangolsrbody; DT which tbey meant that the doctrine of the Trinity 
wa« in aome myatioal way to be diaeore^d in tba uni^ of light There ia no 
new thing under tba aun. Let Cambridge aI<UH, and another eeotoiy may aee 
ber Bona devout Gra-wortbippen. 
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Ib&ve seen FeOoWs take books to read in cliapel during jirlne 
Hrvice : their elevated tituatimi, and tbe siie of the folio pnyer 
books, conceal their secret studies irom all who are not sitting with 
tliem in the stalls. But what hare I not witnessed at chapel 1 Acts 
of disorder and profane levity which would scarcely be decent in the 
Bliillirig gallery of a theatre. 

The evil e^cts of this forced and nnnatural religion may easUy 
be supposed. The mind is, in too many instances, set against at- 
tending any place of worship, and seeds of di^ust to things which 
deserve the deepest jeverence are sown too deep, and take root too 
soon, to be easily eradicated.* TheChnrch of England is so accus' 
tomed to violence, she has so long dragooned men into her «:eed, 
and is so fond of soldiers and constables to support her power, that 
yre cannot expect her to do otherwise wh^i she is left to her own 
counsels. If she has played such pranks in greater matters, of 
course it will be a mare trifle to drag the youth of England to her 
hated altars ; but it is a matter of deep concern to see so detestable 
a system upheld as the excellency of wisdom ; it is something 
vhicb more than raises one's contempt, to behold troops of young 
profligates compelled to join in tbe Lord's Supper, and " eat and 
drink their own damnation." I know that this has caused, and is 
causing, the deepest concern in the minds of some Undergradoates, 
whose consciences are not yet seared with a hot iron ; and I also 
know that things are said and done at these forced celebrations of 
the eucharist, which in reverence to the spiritual head of the 

* Some jcsn ago, a Mr. Sharps, s condnct-Fellow oflViaitj CoU^e, uid ■ 
lealona laodean in doctrine, vaa determined to follow the rubric of the Prsyer 
Book to the letter. The rabric eqjoins that the Uttaj ihsU be read in the 
mBmln^ ierrice erarj Wedneadayuid Frid*? throughout the ;re>i,in sllCathe- 
dtaU Bod eollegiate chorchea. Armed nth this snthorit;, Uie loTer of forms 
bej^u hii innaTstion on a cold niuter's monung, adding thereby more thnn tot 
nunntes to s serrice exeeiliTely nnpopnlar, and eiceisiTely disagreedle. As 
■oom as thej nndentood that Qiis was to be the commencement of a new syitein, 
the yonng men entered into ft resolute opposition to prevent it. Every Wed- 
, neiday and Friday morning there was a regular O. P. riot. Oroaos, icreams, 
cat.callH, Bqnibs, crackers, and rattles, plainly declared that, in this point at 
least, the Undergraduatea were DiBsentera. The anthoritieB bestirred them- 
selvea, and tbe Matter himself, a huge Bishop, togethet with a bodj.gnord of 
Fellows who bad never left their beds 80 eailj for twenty yeara, were con- 
strained to come every Litany morning, through storms of sleet and snow, to. 
support the chaplain during die obnoxious Litany. The opposition increased 
with the means taken to prevent it. Gownsmen came from all colleges to wit* 
uesB the " Row." The struggle continned the whole term, the uproar gaining 
strength with every litany. This religions war was concluded, I belieTe, by 
the Master withdrawn^ so intractable a Chaplain, and the defeated Rubric 
turned pale with the disgrace she had snlFered. To give some idea of the folly 
of the High-Church parl^, Mr. Shsrpe proposed to the authorities that all (he. 
Undergraduates should be assembled every morning and evening in tbe hall, 
andfrom thencemarchin procession, two and two, to chapel I How this Be- 
vereud G«ntlemsn's fingers most have been itching for High Mass I I was in. 
farmed of this his ludicrool proposal by one of the Fellows, now a Bishopi who, 
though adequately attached to Ae established forms, Iaagh«d tescoin thispfe- 
PQsteroos BiUition. 
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church of true Christians, shall be buried in deep tUence. There 
is, howeTer, a strange and diBgraceiiil custom in the chapels, a relic 
probably of the dark ages when the Boy's Bishop and Feast of 
Fools used to be enacted, but which to all scriouB minds is a great 
scandnl. This is the institution of " Declamations," an unmeaning 
and idle ceremony tbat tends to no good, and only offers an insult 
to Divine Worship. Twice a week in some of tiie colleges, and 
once a week in others, towards the close of the service, two young 
men march into chapel, take opposite stations to one anotber in the 
stalls, and be^ a declamation in Latin or English, on some pro- 
&ne subject. The second speaker is supposed to answer the first. 
Thus, immediately after the most solemn prayers, of which the echo 
is yet suspended in the fretted roof, two foolish and frightened 
actors begin discussing the important question of Alexander the 
Great, the tub of Diogenes, the Dsmon of Socrates, the cock of 
Bsculapius, the arrangements of the Gireek theatre, the merits of 
Pompey, the propriety of stabbing Julius Cssar, or the ghost of 
Philippi. If it be in English, we hear about the gallantries of 
Queen Elisabeth's court, Sir Christopher Hatton, and his satin 
doublet, Sir Walter Raleigh, and the Earl of Leicester ; or it may 
be, that the virtues and vices of Pope Leo X. are discussed, or 
Pope Joan, or King Alfred, Queen Boadicea, the Dmids, the 
Knights Templars, Charles I., and James II. The Jim of these 
declamations seems to be to observe the degree of nervousness 
exhibited by the Declaimers, to hope earnestly for a " Descendas," 
when the Dean, seeing the Declaimer in great perplexity, publicly 
dugraces him by bidding him come down. Surely, nothing can be 
more idle than this monlush mummery. Of what profit can it be ? 
Does it encourage eloquence t Does it help the devotions of the 
cot^regation present? Is it at all- desirable to give acute mentd 
|iain to many a modest youth, for no earUily motive, and for no 
abject except that of keeping up every idle cusitom of the dark 
ages t Unch better would it be to lestore High Mass at once, and 
thus to make an outlet fiir the folly aod superstition of the Rulen 
of the Collies ; much better would it he to restore in fill that 
trumpery worship, which iu Iheii hearts they love ; to dress the 
Tutors iu a Pluvial, and the Deau in a Dalmatica, to garnish all the 
Fellows in brocades and embroidery, to amuse them with trans- 
substantiation and bell -ringing, than thus to mW the worship of a 
religion, nominally reformed according to the gospel, with these 
forced devotionsj these violent Eucharists, and theao IHrolous and 
unmeaning Declamations. 

But the colleges are very devout, for religion precedes and /eli- 
gion follows every meal. There is a fragment of mass executed 
before the Fellows sit dawn to table. Two scholars enter the Hall, 
take up the printed ftirm, and beghk in alternate Latin Antiphonies 
to pour forth pious versicles suited to the solemn occasion. The 
concluding prayer after the dinner at Trinity College petitions, 
amongst other straue things, tiiat tiie Fellows may " rue to eternal 
life together wtk King Henry Fill, and Henry Stanton." " Birds 
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of ■ feather flock together," as the sa^ng ta ; Henry VIII. and 
the Fellows of the Trinity College are not without reason 
united. After snpper it is proraiBed us that our youth thaU be 
renewed Uke an eagle't ; " Kenovabilur ut aquila juventas tua :" 
perhaps it is intended by thus whimsically coupling eagles and 
suppers, to remind us of certain texts of scripture concerning eagles 
and carcases. 

' On aaint-daya there is more religion at dinner ; the whole choir 
in surplices enter the Hall in procession and sing an anthem. A 
short strophe and antistrophe is performed, and then the Fellows, after 
a due baptism with rose-water,- retire in religious order to the Com- 
bination Room, to finish their reverence of the saints with monastic 
bumpers and collegiate toasts. On Trinity Sunday, Trinity Col- 
lege, of course, puts forth all its orthodoxy. It is the btrdt-day 
of the College, the grand feast of sound opinions. Even the cooks 
are Athanasian on that day, and it is fixed by an irrevocable decree, 
that green-peaa shall appear on the Fellows' tables. Every imagi' 
nable' luxury and every possible pomp celebrates the triumphs 
of Saint Athanasiue ; and even Arian Fellows join in orthodox 
compotations against George of Cappadocia. 

And in what place more appropriate An. I speak of that sacred 
officer, the college cook ? He certainly must be viewed as a 
religions character ; for when the office is vacant, the Master and 
his Council of Senior Fellows retire to the chapel, are locked up in 
secret conclave, and there, with what rites I know not, proceed to 
the election of this personage, on whom the happiness of the whole 
Society mainly depends.* Whether there be a mystical ordination, 
whether he be initiated bf some inefiable ritual, whether he sweai 
according to some secret rubric, (on appendix of the consecration 
of Archbishops and Bishops,) that he will dress good dinners and 

* It ii Slid tbsCtlH cookatBgraat College receiTea a siluy of £600 p«Huiuin. 
Hii offioa must be the most T«lu*ble next to the Mutar'a ; fbr in sdditioii to his 
•alu;, he hu ill the profit* from ths privste dinners ordarvd by the Fellotra aad 
UudeigraduRtes, These prolits st the lowest cstcalHtioa must be splendid, end 
worthy of sny one's acoeptsuce. In edditioQ to the^e good things, there ia a 
Inysterious charge of thirteen shillinga every term for " detrimenta" to every 
Undergndnata. TbeM detriments *re >U paid to the cook. The real mesDiBg of 
'this hiera^jph is uft, muttard,F<}]t>«r, and inionir, which no one could expect 
to finds* the esoteric mesnine of " detrimeots. I msde some iaquiriee iiboDt 
the matter, and put my calcnTstiona into the hands of persons who might have 
Iskea SMipa to prarent it. I also made propoaaU to some tradssmen for a contract 
iilTtlieas "detrimenta :" the highest contract to fBroish the tablea par term was 
.£30. It might in reality be done for half that aam. Sappodug there are 300 
petsons ao chargad, it wUt laiount to nearly £600 per ammm. 1 hare been 
told, (hat lately these " detrimenta" have not been introduced in the aceounta in 
one Bum, once Bterm, butsre soattaivd through the account* more frequently in 
■mail ar sums. Uaa the consecnted, personage heard any murmuring about hi* 
bisroglyphi Let thapartieswbosi]^^ inquire into this subject, and take st^s 
■ocordingty. It ia said, also, that the collrse bakers charge IDO per cent, sbora 
the market price of bread : 1 know not if this be troe, but it certainly onght to 
be ascertained. The Undergradnates ought to bare a itanding aomniitlee of 
their own, to detect sod prevent tke numerons impoittioDa prsotissd on iImdi 
M tke UrnvKsiCy. 
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ci^cute all the science of hia craft in woifcrnan-like snd VfteDiui 
manner, we know not ; but that he is elected in the chapel and in 
secret, is certain. The piety of the University of Cambridge is 
also conspicnons in its prayers. Twice every Sunday a long peti- 
tion is put up in the pulpit at St. Mary's, wliich consists in saying 
these words, " You shall pray for A, and B." The Preacher then 
goes on to name the Bishop of the Diocese, who, be it known, is 
Sparke, Bishop of Ely, a man &mous above all others in the fantilj/ 
distribution of all his vast episcopal preferment; then come the 
Mayor, and Aldermen, the Vice- Chancellor, Heads af Houses, 
Fellows, Colleges, Beadles, Taxot#, and all the other barbaroua- 
named officers known in the University. In what respect they are 
to be prayed for ia never named, for thia tedious battolt^ is 
literally nothing but a long roll of names, so that it is liberally left 
to piouB Christians to fill up the gap thus, " You shall pray for the 
Heads of Houses, &c. &c. &c., that they may speedUy be abo- 
lished, that the collegiate property may be dechaed forfeited) and 
that the nation may seize on t^e foundations which &il altogether in 
affording tbe means of a pious, learned, and useM education." 

I have already said that there are Professorships of Divinity and 
Divinity Lecturers. The Divinity Lectures are very important. 
Bishops have generally declared that no Candidate for Holy Orders 
shall be ordained witbont a certificate, testifying that they have 
attended tbe Divinity Lectures. Xow these Lectures consist in 
hearing the Lecturer read Pearson on the Creed, and cannot be 
otherwise, according to the Will of the Founder of the Professor- 
ship. When I attended these Lectures, the greater part of the 
Undergraduates were studying novels or reviews during the dismal 
hour of these heavy readings, and the whole process was as com- 
plete a tarce as imposture conld delight in. As all the Archbishops 
and Bishops have themselves gone through this ordeal, it shows 
their zeal for the Christian religion, in requiring the Norrisian Tes- 
timonials ; it is indeed a most scandalous job. But there are Lady 
Margaret Professors and Regius Professors of Divinity, with huge 
salaries. The Cambridge Calendar mildly tells us, that the stipend 
in Lady Margaret's lime was twenty marks per annum, and that it 
has been augmented by King James, with the Rectorial Tithes of 
Tennyton, Norfolk : the real amount of the stipend in theie days 
is carefully concealed. Considering that Cambridge is a fount^ 
of religion, your Royal Highness should particularly remark how 
they have managed tbe Mai^aret Professorship of Divinity ; it is 
worthy of attention. This Professorship is a biennial office, of 
which the electors are your Royal Highness, as Chancellor, the 
Vice- Chancellor, Doctors, Inceptors, and Bachelors in Divinity. 
The Cambridge Calendar informs us, that " when the Lectureship 
becomes vacant, the same person may be re-elected, but this cere- 
utony is generally dispensed with, and the Professorship continues 
in his office as before." flerbert Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, 
the present Professor, was elected A.D. 1807. In that time he 
has delivered thirty-four Lectures in Great St. Uary's Chi^h:' 
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HOW tlw^-fiiur Leetnm in twntfy-rix yean ia not very hard woik, 
yeeiug bIbo the value of the atipend ia above £1000 per annum, 
fujcordiiig to common report. In iact, this prelate, though nnques- 
tiooably in hu day a man of rare abilitiet, w^i never quite free 
from a BuipicioQ of German and Neologic opinions ; his tbeolc^ 
was and is still doubted -, but whether these doubte be just or not, 
it is said, that his lordship ii not now enjoying that vigoui of intel- 
lect which can lead us to expect the thiity-fifth Lectnce ; and it is 
high time that your Royal HighneM, who ii evidently full of zeal 
for the Cambndge religion, should with the other electon choose 
to the Profossor^i^ some other penon, whose age has not placed 
him beyond exertion, whose theological creed ia purely that of the 
firat ReCormerst and who will be likely to adorn his doctrine with 
godliness. Al mattM^ stand at pr^ent, it is much better that the 
Professors of Divinity should not disturb that silence which now 
reigns in the Divinity sobools. 

But " they are very active in Divini^ examinatiou*" Now 
these examinations are partly by oral, but chiefly by printed ques- 
tions. They inquire most rigorously about every thing but that 
«n» thing, which they should above all othon require — a know- 
ledge of the spirituij doctrines of the gospel. They ask th* 
Undergraduate about the force of articles, middle verbs, aoriats, 
{trepositions in composition, dialects, and gjammati'^ construction ; 
they inquire with marvellous curiouty about the length of Jerusa- 
lem from Jericho, the wives and sons of Herod, the correct gene- 
ak^ of the Uaccabean family, the dates of births, the names of 
tltq jfiwish mouths, the value of a talent, the distauc^ of a cubit, the 
C^Mcity of a homer, the depth of a hin, the time of the Jewish 
harvest, the height of the temple, and other matters of antiquarian 
lore : but not oqe word is ever uttered about justi£cation, grace, 
good works, the two covenants, election, calling repentance, or 
forgiveness of sins ; the priesthood according to the order of 
Melchiaedek, the atonement, the recoAf^liation, the righteousness 
and sane tiii cation of the saints, the hope of glory, and the way of 
aalvarion ; in ^ort, every thing that a true Christian values, all the 
doctrines which in olden time were bo gloriously upheld at Cam- 
bridge,* flre utterly and entirely omitted. Not one syllable is ever 
pronounced concerning them ; and this I will say, that unless some 

* Amongst ths ii^DJld rask of Chrlstisn writera, whldi this UaircrBity 
ased to prodace, but aereT will again, ve ikmild nentioii with all gnUtode 
and rererencs the pinna, learned, and renoNned Biahop I>»eiiuit. Thia 
illnatriooB prelate was Ladj Margaret ProfeBgor of Dirinity, ind whilst he held 
that office, dellrered in Latin Lectorea his famoua ExpoaitioD of Coloannos. 
The Rev. Mr. Allport, of Birmiugham, fau lately pnblislieil an eicallent trana- 
latiaB of Ibia nlvaUe w«rk, and of soma importuit tnuta bj the lame author. 
The Eipopition of Coloiaiana ia a book of gennine gxmMl dootrines, sncb as 
were taught in those day*, when the clergy of the Cbor^ of EngbndWBniwt 
ashamed of the Creed of the Reformation. 1 woold, however, notice, that the 
good Biahop ia infected with the tunt of hii age— mtoifranea— and that' he re- 
eommenda as a dntytha peraeentieD^ Diwentera. (See toL it p.-2S6.) IWi 
agreat blot, and most not ba passed omr. - 
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of the examiners of -Bome of the coU^j^ei ahovU b« entliclji 
^hanged, or should give themselTes up to diligeat inquiry on these 
matters, not without prayer, they would be utterly incapable of 
putting any question on the iaith of Christiana, or of undentand^ 
ing any when duly answered. This after all is the great crying 
grievance of the University, a total ignorance of the 4ectrines of 
We Reformation, a studied hatred and contempt of aU serious and 
spiritual theology, and in lieu of the faith of the saints, the bad 
books written by Bishop Tomline, and all that daric school, whicb 
for the last fifty years have spread midnight over the land. 

The only examination in Divinity which tends to any good is 
in Foley's Evidences of Chriadani^, a work of so much merit, 
that, a thorough knowledge of it is certainly desirable, if it ba 
always remembered, that Paley's Evidences are, after all, purely 
intellectual, and that if the tmth of believers stands only on the 
reason, it cannot he that iaith which embraces a gospel unintelligible 
to the wisdom of the world. 

I come now to spaak of the only semblance of real religion in 
the University. I need not tell your Royal Highness that this 
part of my subject has brought me to specdc of Mr. Simeon, and 
that powerful party, which his long Christian labours have raised 
up in the University. This venerable man was for years the only 
beacon in days when the darkness might he felt. He began hu 
Christian struggle, and a very severe struggle it was, without a 
friend to help him : he was shamefully persecuted, insulted, and 
outraged, directly by the Undergraduates, and indirectly, but still 
more severely, by many unprincipled persons in authority. Long 
and laborious was his trial, and ul his Christian patience was fiilly 
elicited ; but at last his perseverance in good deeds and the excel- 
lent instructions which he delivered from the pulpit were blessed 
with an ample return of sincere and zealous converts. Thus, 
whilst the University was pouring fordi fiooda of immoral licen- 
tious, and mischievous men in all parts of the kingdom, and in 
every rank of life, Mr. Simeon was a fountain, in a small and 
humUe way indeed, issuing forth in pure streams far and vide for 
ihe blessing of many a benighted parish. He has sent forth pious 
clergymen into every county ; he has named £uthful preachers of 
the gospel in many most important stations ;* he has encouraged the 
poor and neglected cleigy ; drawn out the difQdent ; iustructecl 
the ignorant, and upheld the persecuted ; and by the laigesiea of a 
most bounteous purse, as weJI as by his advice and example, has 
Mistered the cause of Evangelical Religion in the Chureh of Eng- 
land, till now it can bear his departure, and not sink down extin- 
guished when his torch shall be burnt out. 

I would, however, say one qualifying word respecting Hi. 

* Wlio, for insUocc, cm eitiniBte the ipiTitnal adiutagoi tlwi hani ariaen 
&om one incli appoiatiiieiit, the Rev. Mr. Close, to Chelteniuuii ! Thej wha 
have ftequcikted that watering place itilL bear CcetimDii; to tbe good done bj 
that zealona and p^nlar eiai^eUit far and near. We are also aiomd bom att 
qnartera that Mr. Cloee is no tigft. 
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Simeon'j ministrjr, — that he baa been deficieiit]n not rajaing A 
tnonitoiy voice againat the boqndless wickedneas, vices, and luxury 
of his University, which for half a century has been going on in 
geometrical prc^ression before hi« eyei. Here, T humbly think, he 
has not done all that was required of him ; he has " given full proof 
of bis ministry" in every thing but this, for it is written, *' Cry 
alond, spare not, show my people their transgressions," and this 
perhaps he has somewhat overlooked ; for in the many sermons 
, which I have heard him preach, I never once heard him allude to 
the violent iniquities of Cambridge. Let me add also, though 
certainly Mr. Simeon is not responsible for this, that what is called 
the " Simeonite party" is now manifestly degenerating from it4 
former strictness in piety. The world is making great inroads ou 
its holiness, and being no longer " a poor and afflicted people," but 
a powerfiil and increasing sect, possessing fellowships and livings 
not a few, the evangelical ministers are showing decided marks of 
laxity, and in many instances display that pride and overbearing 
conduct which ill become men of reputed holiness. They have 
also lately become more than ever intolerant and bigotted about 
their rotten idol, the external government and emoluments of the 
Establishment; more zealous about trifies and carnal things, which 
till within a few years they left to the sole embraces of their 
brethren, the High-Church Priests. But diis is the general malady 
of the evangelical party throughout England, and is not confined 
to the clergy connected with Cambridge. To find an evangelical 
clergyman with any sparkling of liberality in him, is as rare as 
to find a diamond of the first water. Nine-tenths of them are black 
bigots and opaque conservatives. 

Let not, however, any fond father or mother be deceived, and 
because there is a pjons party in Cambridge, therefore think that 
this is the University suited for their child, and that his faith and 
morals will be safe under such influence; for I myself have 
witnessed the lamentable ruin of youth sent to Cambridge fivim 
religious parents, and under the appareat protection of a previously 
serious education. It is just possibie, if the youth's disposition ia 
nnquestionably steady, grave, studiouB, and sedate, and if, which ia 
above all, he has a deep sense of religion, it is just possible, that he 
taat/ escape contamination from the filthy conversatioQ all around 
him ; but it is a desperate ordeal, and is indeed trying his &ith so 
as by fire. I have seen the most rigorous, abstinent, and holy 
young men burst forth into unlimited liceutionsness,* launch oat 
into every sort of extravagance and dissipation, speedily injure 
both body and soul, and lay up to themselves a stgre of bitter 

* A yonng mu) of supposed piet; and spotlesi monli, the first ]r«sr that I 
was at Cambridge, gave waj to the temptatdani all aroond him, and from a life 
of an Enn^Uttasaddenlr lapsed into the d^jodstlon of the vilest Bacchanalian. 
His conititDtion, nnaccnstomed to inch a trial, piTe way ; he fell into a brain 
fever, and died m dttfmtr, seeking; in laia for that peace which he once ez^oyed. 
The BolemD warnings of his death-hed had, however, the efect of reclaiming n 
fellow-tinMr, irtio with him had lapsed frton holiness Into ein. 
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■oirow for the rest of their lives. The ejected devil, tired of wan- 
dering through dry places, has at last succeeded in introducing 
seven, devils woiae dian bimaelf, and the last state of that man haa 
indeed been worse than the first. I would therefore say to all 
parents, who value the serious religion of their sons, Send then not 
to Cambridge, but as far from it as possible, for it is gambling too 
much witli tlie future welfare of their children to adventure them 
on ibia desperate hazard. If, however, their object be to prepare 
their sons for clerical orders in the Establishment, there is perhaps 
no alternative but to send them to one of the Universities, seeing 
that the Bishops have entered into a conspiracy to refiise ordination 
to all who bring not t«stimonials of a College Education. This is 
the iron yoke which the pastors of the privileged sect have set up, 
and nnder this they rigorously command all to pass. It remains 
then only to make the choice of non-ordination and safety, or 
ordination with all the dangerous pollations of the Universities. 
Oxford is in every respect as bad as Cambridge ; it matters not 
on which of these in&mous Acroceraunian rocks the vessel strikes. 
As however every thing in the Church of England is exactly as 
it was in the Apostolical age, and as every thing done by the 
Bishops was done by Paul and the Apostles, and is to be found in 
the New Testament, it doubtless is lurking in some mystical texts 
of Scripture, that all the ministers of the Church of Christ should 
take a degree at one of the Universities, and attend the lectures of 
the NorriBian Professor. 

As there is no attention paid at Cambridge to any instniction in 
the doctrines of Christiani^, the effect of this scandalous omission 
is visible even amongst the evangelical clergy. Some of the serious 
cleigy have in fall manhood been converted from a life of previous 
debauchery to a sense of their sinftil lives, and so brought to deep 
repentance. They then for the first time begin to read the Scrip- 
tures, and are thus launched into the mighty ocean of revelation 
without any knowledge of the sea-marks, or any acquaintance with 
the constellations, to direct them in difiicultiea. The study of the 
gospel, and an insight into its marvellous light, is all a novelty to 
them. Every word of the mysteries of lai& is as strange to iheir 
minds as if they had been Mahometans or Chinese Bonzes ; for 
amongst the oriAntuy members of the Church of England, what is 
known of the gospel t As therefore they have never been instructed 
in any part of doctrinal theology, it is no wonder tiiat they should, 
in many cases, run into dogmatical extravagances. We often hear 
such converts in the heat of their zeal declare, that they reject all 
books but the Bible, and that they will read it pure and sincere, 
without note or comment : they say they have no need of the old 
divines and expositors, their knowledge is spiritual ; and no books 
can tell them that which they have received, not by the wisdom of 
man, but by express revelation. They take an exa^erated view 
of every evangelical sentiment, and in ail diings run into extremes. 
We may remark this process amongst some of them, it is too often 
b^n« our eyes ; and the usual result is, that after a short time 
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ptMbtifig-Sie ^DCtriAM of the gospel whli fervent vivacity, Uiey 
puill on into the modem heresies, and are ultimately caught in the 
wild FanaticismB of Mr. Irving's school, or the thorny wilderneEs of 
Hyper-Ca^lviniam. How many a promising clergyman has thus 
been lost to all that is useful ! and how entirely this tendency to 
heresy is confined to the members either of the Episcopal or Pres- 
byterian establishments. Heresies thrive in establishments I 

And now, illustrious Prince, the progress of this Epiaile brings 
me to the state of Leantmg in the University of Cambridge. This 
ii indeed taking die bull by the horns, and' I feel that I want the 
muscular arm of & Mitbras for so bold an undertaking ; but still I 
do not despair, and, witb a due invocation of Hercules, hope to re- 
nove any lalse ideas that may be existing any where relative to 
this great mystery. 

Tiie learning of Cambridge may be thus enumerated : — Divinity, 
classics, mathematicB in all its branches, civil law, metaphysics, and 
logic* The divinity I have already explained. The lo^e is a 
mere nominal study, of which hardly any one knows even the rudi- 
ments ; a few who study civil law make themselves masters of the 
syllogistic forms of disputation requisite for keeping the Acts in the 
schools. Metaphysics have a half-existence ; " Locke on the Un- 
derstanding" is nominally considered a book for examination, and 
ft few printed questions are given to the examinees ; but, it is said, 
that small attention is paid to the answers, and, in short, metaphy- 
sics are nearly neglected. There is a sect of refined metaphysicians 
in the University, but their speculations are fiir too profound for the 
general compass of intellects. Their system being that of Kant, 
and consisting of the sublimations of double -distilled Germanism, 
is better suited lor opium-eaters, mystics, cahalista, rosicrusians, 
and evocators, than for the pudding-hunting students of Cambridge. 
As learning in this University is Greeted towards the solidity of a 
fellowship or a &t livii^, the young gentlemen know what they are 
about too well to solicit the cold and cloudy embraces of a Oerman 
ghost, who, though she might lead them to the church-yard, would 
not lead them to the churdi tithes. Civil law has its followers ; 
but few in number compared with the great sects of mathematics 
and classics. This branch of knowledge deserves more cultivation 
than is at present allowed it, and perhaps may again rise in estima- 
tion in this country, though not at the Universities. The system 
of "codification," whereby law is arranged under fixed principles, 
is founded on such manifest wisdom ; the accuracy of the Justiniati 
code is so striking to all that have studied it ; and the dignity,, 
beauty, and fitness of the civil law, offer such charms to the lovers 

■ We niaj gillier from tbs words of Sir Matthew Hale, that, in the roign of 
CliarlesII., tbe folio wi eg wai the atvle of aducatioD for ■ young gentleniui. . . . 
"fntm sixls«D to HrealeeD, at tba (jniianitf or under s tutor, nuoe Latin, bat 
cfiiefly aritbnietic, geometiy. and geodu; ; from oefenteen to niiiet««gi snd 
twenty, logic, natoral philosophy, and matheniHtica, accorditig lo Ihe irrdiiiaty dti- 
cIptiM ef Ou Vniiieriit})." See Lucy Aikin's Chariei 1. vol. i. p. S3. 
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of tmth and reason, lliat they wbo are ignorant of the laboiuv of flii 
great jurisconsults ore ignorant of aome of the most exalted achleve- 
ments of human foresiglit. The various ramifications of the study 
of the Instibites, the history of law in general, and the comparison 
of various doctrines of various Icgislslators, are all fiill of instruction, 
and cannot hut convey much useful knowledge to those whose 
minds have been directed this way. I am iuchned to think that 
the beat examination Uiat could be devised for the aristocracy in 
general, would be in the civil law ; they would then know some- 
thing that might be of use to them in after life ; and if fo civil law 
were joined history in general, natural history, and a competent 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, sufficient for aU useful imrposes, it 
rarely would he fiimiabing their minds with something more to thd 
{tuipose than, the first four books of Euclid, and the other et ceteraa 
at present required for taking the first degree. 
' Having thus cursorily viewed the minor branches of learn- 
ing, ClasMfcB now draw our attention. The great College of 
Trinity preeminently enconrages the Classics, for the examiners 
occaMonaUy elect to \he valuable fellowships of that house youngf 
men who cannot answer a single mathematical question. The 
clasracal character of this University has been, according to gene~' 
nl belief! rapidly advancing in the last twenty years, and cer- 
Imwij they have succeeded iu^ introducing a system &r eUperioi^ 
to that which existed thirty years ago. The great giant in' thiA' 
work was Parson, who, with his stnpendous knowledge of all the' 
intricacies of criticism, has, vrith the swagger of a hully, tyrannized 
in the art of restoring the text of the Greek tragedies.* It has 
been the Euhion sinee his time to study the Greek tragedies with" 
extreme attention to words and metres, so that in reality Hyper- 
eriticutn is ^e fashion at Cambridge. They have indeed wire-' 
drawn the art, and brought it to that perfection that it will not be 
possible to add much more to this elaborate trifiing. If a Cam- 
bridge- scholar wishes to gain repute, he is sure to publish a Greek 
tragedy, (the three hundred and fifty-seventh edition perhaps,) and in 
aome pert coxcomb notes to sneer at fonner editors about a particle 
or a metre.' Hence a learned man here, is a person who is a sharp- 
acented critic, who has discovered aome new canon applicaUe to the 
structure of a chorus, or has raised some doubt about an Optative 
Uood. It never seems to euter into their heads that true learning 
ought to have a wider range, and that it consists not in chaining' 
the mind down to canons of criticism and traps of grammar ; that 
it is mere folly to be for ever quibbling and squabbling about these 

* Beddea B>T>on*i w«U known decree abont accents <a b note on th« 
Medea, written with violent ferociCf , I refer the reader to a note of his on 
Oreitei, 663. trliere he undertakes to give the true mesning of a verae of 
die niad. His larsgeneBS sgainsC Hermen, and everj other person that 
differed from him in opinion, ii notorious. Herman, however, ia a greater 
erttic than Ponon, and ■ far more learned man. B; what fatalitj' is it ttiaf 
o(itii>*:*Bd thealogumi write against one another in thia tomahawk style ? 
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tools of the woA, and that a really learned man onght to have his 
mind well stored with the writjng* of a vast many authors ; that 
having hived up the works of the ordinary classics, he should go on 
to the extraordinary, and not be content till he has mounted up- 
wards even to the dark ages, and read deeply of the .Greek and 
Latin Fathers, studied the Oriental mythos, and the Hebrew and 
Syriao languages, and, in short, made himself such a scholar as used 
to ornament Cambridge in the days of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 
Above all things, a learned man should be able to write Greek and 
Latin prose fluently. Mid speak Greek and Latin fluently and ele- 
gantly; all which things might he done, if the vices of luxury and 
debauchery were abolished at the University, and the Uadergradu- 
ates were required to know a great deal and not a very little. There 
are very few persons at Cambridge who can write good Lalin prose," 
and still fewer who can speak it, though there are many who are 
not inelegant composers of Greek and Latin verse. It is the 
fashion to write verses, because it is useless ; it is the ftshion not 
to write or speak Greek or Lalin prose, because it might be 
useful. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, this University had a 
high character, for learning, and deserved it, and a large number of 
deep-read men was constiuitly issuing fj;ota its colleges ; but those 
were days of frugality, temperance, sobriety, and economy ; these 
are days of insolence, luxury, intemperance, and extravagance. The 
Curian severity has long since been dissolved by the manners of petu- 
lant Tarentum. Thehelpsto attaining knowledge are prodigiously 
increased, but the attainment of knowledge is prodigiously decreased. 
The acholars of Cambridge are, generally speaking, most superfici- 
ally instructed, and if you take them out of the old beat of those 
matters which they have prepared for examination, and which is 
popularly called cram, they are the most ignorant of mortals. Put 
a Cunbridge-man in the Dead Sea of criticism, and he is in his 
element ; lead him into the grand ocean of general knowledge but 
a few yards, and he is immediately out of his depth. It is lamenta- 
ble to reflect on the education of the young gentlemen of England. 
They are generally sent to a public school, say Eton, which is un- 
questionably the worst school in England ; there, for five years, 

• It IB worthy of obsmration, tbit some of the " celebeirimi," " doctiiumi," 
" impliHiini," of Csinbridfe, Lbtb suflenid jiipwreok on the luok rocks of 
. grHmmsr. When the Alcmlia wng published by tba (hen Greek Profeaeor, there 
■ppeEred in one of the coleg this portentous ironl. PEKSENTIBUNJ'. ■ non- 
deacript sniniBl, which the grammerians were obliged to diaa nmongal the 
paradcia. 'I'hii monaler was not allowed to liye long ; the boofcaellers atrangled 
it Boon after the birth ; and it is cot en easy matter to procura a copy which can 
testify that it ever eiisted. Much later, Mr, K.. in hia Latin ode which ninad 
the priie, published "justitie STABILIBIT oitem," It should be perticu- 
Isriy noticed that none of the lesroed eismraerswho adjudged the prize parcaiTed 
the Phcenii io tbia rerse. It would not then be amiaa, before the great men 
are hoisted on the pedeslal of fema, to aacertain nbelhsr they can conjugate th» 
varb ouilui, for theae bluoden prodnce derecta on the white msrble of their Uatuea. 
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they learn a few fragments of the Greek and Latin atithorsi don«' 
up in selections, and which might, by a scholar, he easily read ia a 
foitnight. They make a great many Latin verses, which an Eton 
hoy soon acquires a habit of conatructiag with slovenly rapidity ; 
and they learn by heart much Greek and Latin verse. Nothing 
nsefu! in any way is taught them ; they know nothing of history, 
nothing of any science, nothing of the great questions which are 
agitated in this age. A more ignorant creature could hardly be 
found than a first-rate Eton boy. From this bad and immoral 
school they go to Cambridge, still worse and ten-fold more immoral ; 
and there they bring into play the smatterings of Greek and Latin, 
which they had acquired at Eton, read a few more Greek tragedies 
o/ comedies, make some elegant epigrams, and, being fully initiated 
into the iiishionable " cram " of the University, obtain the prizes, 
and finally, perhaps, if the church be their destiny, the fellowships 
and livings of the colleges. After which, they grow large, read the 
Quarterly Review and the Standard newspaper, and die at last at 
the fat rot. These are the clerical gentlemen: the lay gentlemen 
transmigrate into the genus booby, become country sqi^res, magis- 
trates, and members of Parliament, whose ignorance and darkness 
are too notorious to require any comment. The system of arista- 
cratical education is surely the most whimsical ever heard of. It 
amounts to this, — that a gentleman ought to be instructed in those 
things which have no connexion with their views in that station of 
life to which they may be afterwards called. We are assured that 
mathematics are the best preparation for a Judge, that Latin verse 
is the most excellent foundation for a Member of Parliament, that a 
future Bishop should he complete master of Greek tragedies and 
comedies, * that a knowledge of the amours of the gods and god- 
desses, and of the impurity of the classical writers, is the beat ground 
work for a parson, and that a country magistrate should read the 
first four books of Euclid. Tf it is su^ested that a judge should 
have studied law in all its branches, a parson theology, and a mem- 
ber of Parliament history and jurisprudence, they cry out against 
such a system as fiiU of mischief. Why, then, should not a fiitsre 
farmer be taught weaving, a weaver be instructed in the care of 
cows, a linen-diaper learn how to thresh com, a Newmarket jockey 
mature his skUl on a tailor's board, and a tailor finish his educa- 
tion at Newmarket? If such a system would be ridiculous amongst 
plebeians, what can make it not ridiculous amongst aristocrats? The 
&ct is, the tt/stem U eatablUhed : it is the interest of a swarm of 

* It was no trndl osaM of the devstion of the present Bishop of LondoD, that 
be bid edited ■Ome of the trsgedieB of ^schvlus : sod a auccegaful article io tliH 
Quarterly ReTiaw in farour of the tbeD mimgtry, toother irith a few of the tra- 
eediea of Euripides, promoted the preieat Bishop of Gloucester to the beach. 
i'hese are strange motiiee for aelecling Cbtistian bigheps > and, if this ayitem ba 
continued and should be uni renal (and the Cbarch of Enclsad «rill of course be 
eternal and unirenHl.) wemaj, aome two thousand yeara hence, expect that the 
then biihops of Africa or Botany Baj will owe their digfnitiea to aucceasfulcom- 
mentariM on dfaakipeara'B Hamlet and Othello, Foot's Farces, or Maatinger'a 
Fbja, or to lemsd note* Ui Tom Thnaib or BoubaUea Fiuioso. 
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ovdms men to lieep it ao, who would be milled if it were.albnd ;* 
Bftdf therefore, to ,prove that what is, isi right, they have recourse 
t9 sophist^ and to arguments, which no- rationsj ^rsoa would 
Usten to. As Itmg as the Mass was profitable at Cambridge, thou- 
sands of volumes were written to prove it the perfection of divine: 
^d human wisdom : but setting aside all the logic used to persuade 
MB of the. virtue of things as they are, we should do well ^ways to 
consider the argumentum ad entoiettam, or the purse-aigument, which 
^ill be found to be the clue of this blessed labyrinth.* Fertiaps it 

(2) As >D epitoma of all that has been aiid as to the nualts of a genUaniaii's 
•ducetioD, tie might auppoae tlie folloiriiig letter to be written fiom a mm to S 
ftther. 

" Dain Fateiri — I bare reeeirad year complsinti of m]r eitTaTSgai>«e witb 
coosiitanbls •urphse, hnt 1 hope bj thii viawei entirely to aatiafy yun tbst I 
hare done nothing at all out of the common way. or (hat can jiutly be oooudand 
aa cteaerf tng any remonatnace. Wbeu I came to Cambridge, the bdiiub] allow- 
■Ree of 3001., which jou promiaed me, I aeon Ibuad to be quite below the maric 
exp«aCed for the edneatuMi of a geotlemaii. Nooe of my adioolfellawi MMiSiMd 
tliemaalTea to ao amall a aum ; sad, though it wai not without maar ounplaints 
from borne, 1 cooaiderad 1 wa> rather eoonoinica] than olhecwiee by spttding 
6001. the Srat, and 5001. the aecond year. You have aslied me what my debU 
will be when I bare taken my degTee, ao ai to pay off erery thing ) <md. by a 
«aoM Bocurats calculation, I think 1 ^lall be able to leave the UoiTeraily tdear of 
■11 demauda if you fumiah me with 7S0J. There are alweya more d«UM>d> cat 
Cambridge men the loaC year, and it ia the rule of the College that we ahal] not 
take a degree till we hare paid the Cook'a bill. Thia i* reiy oooaiderable. mucl« 
la^er than J ihonld like to name at preasnt. aaeing you da not uoderatand the 
olutanis Of the Unireraity. I am aotty that you should not be able to aend Tom 
ud Fred, to Cambridge, owing to what you emtneonaly call iiiy eitraTaganc* ; 
but as I am the eldest aoo, and aa I could Qot take a d^ree for a less sum oT 
money than what I hare eiperded, without quite losing my charaolar asamaaof 
■pint and a gentleman, I hope you will Dot lay the blame to me. Tom and 
Frederic may go to the London UniTeraiiy, where tbinga are done much ehaaper; 
•Od where do nobleman ia efet aeeu. I am anre yon would be sorry to hssr that 
I bad diagraced our family by any ababby conduct, Gt only (oc a Sixer, the eon of 
a poor curate. I hope you will take into consideration that X hsTO ^ined no 
■mall reputation during my atay here. In the flrat year's exBrniuatkon at the 
Mlleee, i waa in tbe first elate ; motvorer, I gained the priie for the beat Gttitk 
■nd Latin epigrama, and (he Foraon yrita in tbe metre tngtcnm, ti«cbaieui, 
(etTBmetmm, cstalecticum. Now this is no small honour, and you ought ts b« 

5'roud of a sod, who, though be has liied ai a gentleman with gentlemen, ba«. 
iatioguisbed Mmaelf in the Univecaity, and brought credit to tbe father that 
begot biiQ. lam Sony, my dear father, you aboutd apeak disparagingly of mjr 
■ttainmenta. You say, ' Chat I have not learned any thisg which will M of %uy 
me to me in any profeasion, and that, as 1 am lo haye the bmily liiisg and tutu 
psrson, a]) that 1 hare acquired is worse thsa useleas.' Yon do not, my dear 
father, un^eratand these tfainga. I hevi rtcehtd the finiilied edueatum nf a gen- 
tlmn; tnn write Latin Terse In the style of Martial, sod am ample maslerof 
the rule* of criticiam, aa laid down by tbe diiine Beotley, tbeglorioua PotaoD, tbe 
iDustrioas Dawes, the c^brated Bishops of London and GlouoMler, thele^taal 
Scholfield, and the irrefragable Prebendary Tate. Is it nothioE to know that ia 
the foDr earliest plays af Euripides there a only one inatance of a Tribrach in tba 
fiRh place of a Senarian T and that when tbe lambio trimeter baa after a word of 
more than one syllable tbe cietic tsrmisation, that the fifth foot must be en lam- 
bnsl These are the eleganoea of a perfect edueatioB, irtriob, though I know 
you cannot appreciate, are yet in high esteem by tbousanda of learned men. Da 
not distreaayourself about my ignoraace of thedogy ; 1 hsr* attended tbe leoturM 
of the Nwrisjan Profeasor, and ahall sign the Thirty-nine Aiticlea before 1 tshq 
my degree ; b^daa, I bare beeu «iui(in*d in LnkS'S S<>IP«1| nd etiiuidsr massif 
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rat^bettid, for o(t«n U is said) that !tlie^ system cif icUmicbV adim* 
tion has produced such men as Pitt, Fox, Buriie, and Canniog}- 
that they were the omtunents of our English &e|}ftt«, the ghry.axiA 
boast of the British jiation. The .{uwwer ia obvious,— «s aU ^ 
gentlemen of Engird are educated in (Us maoner^ and m vadW 
the old corrupt system, now happily ab<^hed, that unclean «ata- 
bliahment, the House of Commons, was their exclHtive jobish^ 
it followed of necessity, that if any talent did appear in F-ariJantaaJv 
it must have appeared to arise from the system of edocMUHit.wlndk 
is universal unongst the aristocracy. But these and other renOTmad 
Senators of England were not formed by, Imt in spile of Ujuvendtj 
education ; and if the eight or t«n illustrious Senators, who huva 
come forth from Oxford, Cvnlnidge, or Dublin, be so much ex- 
tolled, as a proof of the exciellence of the Umveraity ediioatMH, 
what shidt we say of the many thousands, yea, we may i^ tens i^ 
thousands of the gentry, who have gone through the like prooeflit 
and have lived and died as ignobly as the uninstructed peaaaatxyt 
buried in a country church-yard ? I request your Boyal Hj^toesa 
to look at the gentlemen of England, aa tbey are to be seen at this 
present time, for an abundant proof of the miserable e&iestioo 
yrhich the UniveraitieH afford. I rec|uest you to remadt the coateiw 
aation of the youug patriciaas at thf Lomlon dinner-t^et, ta 
notice their general conduct and babits of life every where, to fidlof* 
them to their homes, as well as in public, and with your own eyes 
and ears to . ascertain the true state of the case. The gestl^nan 
of Bnglaod are, generally speaking, an ignorant caste ; ignonmt ta 
sucb a degree aa, by persons who never have inquired iqto iJie wtb- 
ject, could scarcely be credited. A large majority of the patri.| 
cians .are incapable of sustaining 3 conversation on any subject of 
histt^ry, science, or literature ; Uieir minds have never been cultured 
At the public schools and Universities ; thsy have learned tjiings 
there which never can be of any use to them, tilings whi<^ tend Id 
no ;(espect t^ purify or ennoble the intellect, but which keep them 
grovelling on tiie earth in all the darkness of the natural man. 
Their morals have been tainted, and their minds uaimprored, Hk 
that tbey turn out at last useless members of society, and are fit 
only for the degradation of Almadt's, or the opprobrium of die 
dog-kennel and the stables. 

Let not then the Universities bring forward a Canning or a ^tt. 
Canning, truly, was fond of quoting a few Latin verses, and eves 
Pitt, from the more serious occupation of bribing Bishops and 

H prthodox ■» aoy panod in oar eouptv. I woold cbtUmge sij ona tint daied 
to »aj a woi|l against (he Church of EngUiDj u by law ealaUabadt tnd wbat 
raorg cm b« desired of me 1 As for (he Buhop's ezamioatioa, J will v' — '~''~ " 
cnm quite »aSicieDt for his ohaplain in two Bianths' tine, and thtll uh 
posifsaion of iJie fsmil; lif ing. 

" Fray send me the moaey I mentioned. . 

" Ymi dutiful son, 

■I'jt.y.a." 
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HemWs of Parlisment, ctmld ocoosiaiiany deacepd to trifle with a 
te* lines from Horace ; but it is a strange mistake to imagine that 
these notorious men would not have been notorious without a Uni- 
versity education. Talent wiU appear without the questionable 
' help of a Cambridge Tutor. If, however, some patrician Whig or 
Tory, who reada thialiCtter, ahould sigh with regret over the departed 
quotations of Canning's " elegant oratory," let such cheer up their 
drooping spirits, and know diat a string of quotations irom Vii^ 
and Horace might be published as a manual for the Reformed 
House of Commons, by which, with a single day's study, " the 
Members" might be armed with elegances enough for all subjects 
that ever can be debated ; for if all the quotations ever made use of 
in British senatorial speeches were extracted and numbered, they 
wonld be found not to exceed fifty. Honourable gentlemen and 
iioble lords return to old hack verses with wonderful fidelity ; they 
■eldom wander tax from the safe boundaries of the Eton Latin 
Grammar. The present House of Commons, however, is very dif- 
ferent from what it used to be. The Tory dictation is at an end, 
and the days of Whig deception are numbered. The aristocratical 
power has received, by the Reform BiU, a heavy blow on the head ; 
and the day is not lar distant when even the prodl^ous Mr. Stanley, 
lover and ravisber of the Church as by law established, will be 
consigned to that contempt which his despotic principles jnstly 
merit. We are in a fair way to be rid of squires' and noblemen's 
itons ; and Cambridge and Oxford will, perhaps, ere long, have to 
weep in vain for then- dear children, swallowed up in the rising flood 
of plebeians and manufacturers. To this consideration add also, that 
the present House of Commons is but little disposed to listen to' 
flcraps of Virgil from Mr. Stanley, or rags of Horace from Mr. Ma- 
cauiey. A new style of oratory has been introduced,* and it is said 
that the most efficient senators are those who can best bark like a 
dog, mew like a cat, or crow like a cock. A violent cough is now 
the chief a^ament, and a loud roar the most approved^ answer. 
The . House of Commons is more a menagerie of beasts than a> 
chamber for debates. 



* Mr. BncUngham has, in sersrsl spNcbes to bis coastitaeDti, 1>otii« ampl* 

ttBtunony to the preBeot itals of the Hoqbe of ComraonH he h&d expected 

veiy little good bebBTiouc JTom his Doble, right hoooiiTable, and hooourable col- 
htguea ; ud he says, " the progreu of tbe session realized my aaticipntiaa, for 
jt hM been marked bj Bcenea more diggracefol tbaq eves cbaracteriied h palaver 
bald by ignorent savages under tbe tree of central Afriei ; such aceues of disorder 
mad loockeiy of legislstion, aa tboae who bsve Dot Been, cui form no coDc.-ption 

of. This we have seen in the progress of tbe eeaaion, where, tbouKb tha 

nak uid BtUioD and wealth and intelligenoe of the Membera would justi^ the 
Mpectetion of the grealeat order and courtesy in their conduct, such scenea of 
nigbth- brawling, intemperance, and disorder, bare been eibibited, bb n-ould be 
Miuideied diigiacaful in any meafaanics' institute in tbe kingdom, and are cer- 
tainly trithont parallel in my recollection in any country or any assembly llnl I 
aver ha*e witnaaied." &c. &e, &c. . 

Shoals of these parlianentBiy brawlers have been educated at Cambridge aad 
Osfoidi and, tbanfore, we need not woadst at their genCsel manneis. 
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The mathemadcal fame of Cambridge ia great amongst Cam* 
bridge mes. The sister University of Oxford limps after Cambridge 
ilk ^e mathematical race, but has long been double-distanced. 
The exaniiiiations at Oxford are, to a Cambridge man, ridiculoua ; 
tiie examinations of Cambridge are, to a French mathematician, 
beneath notice. Our University science is, on the Continent, in 
very low repute. A Senior Wrangler is, in the Colleges, a stupen- 
dous Colossus ; but how many of these giants (for there is one bom 
every year) dwindle away into pigmies, and are heard of no more! 
The very best thing that ever comes of a Cambridge SenifH 
Wrangler is, that he should be a rising lawyer, or crowned at last 
witb a judge's wig ; a strange termination for a mathematician t 
but so do grubs turn into butterflies, and e^;s into serpents. The 
Bsual destiny of these Anakim of science is, that they should 
moulder away on a College Fellowship or living, and sitting down 
in a p^-adise of whist and part-wiue, terminate their days in 
despicable contentment. What becomes of all the Senior Wrang*' 
lers ?* Where are they ? What have they done 1 What are their 
diseoTerie« ? How have they helped science ? What are tfaey 
likely to do ? Can no one bring forth any of these celebrated men 
from their hiding places ? Can no one rouse them Irom their slumber, 
and unloose these fattened oxens from the " prebendal stalls 1" 

But BO it is, that the most eminent mathematician of England is at 
this present time a lady ! Mrs, Somerville has passed by the flaming 
wail^ of Cambridge, and rising like the ethereal sun, has dimmed all 
the college stars into pale obscurity ; and so it is, that the discove- 
ries in science for the last twenty years have not been made or even 
suggested by the sages of Cambridge. The lungs of our Alma 
Mater are so embarrassed with &t emoluments, t^t she can no 

* That tiM Roder inay jadgs of th* Senior Wnmglen of Cambridge, I tob- 
join a lUt of diem for the laat forty jeara, that it may be Men in wbit respect 
tbay have aaaivwd the ia»ntifie worid. Some will be noticed as remailable fin 
•one achievementB ail connected with aoience. Herachel and Aity aeem to (bm 
an only eiGaptioiiB to what hiw been aaid inlbe body of thi> Letter respeotins the 
firat WrRDglera:— 1793 Dr. HamBOn, Deputy H^h Steward! 1794 Dr. Batler, 
«s Editor of ^lehuJut, 1796 Woadhouse, 1796 Kemplborae, 179T Hndsoo, 
1798 Sowerhy, lT9d Boteler, Rtardtr of Canterlniry, 1800 Inman, 1801 Hartyn. 
(tbia ia the ever-celebrated Manyn of the Cbriatiui world, who offered up all th* 
powera of his superior iatdlect ■ willing aacrifice to the ctosi, and was faithfol 
ODlo death in the cauae of tho Goipel :) 1802 White, 1803 Sturlie, 1804 Kaje, 
BUhap if Lintoln, 1805 Tutton, Dun nfPncrioraufh, 1806 Pollock, ifing'i Cwn- 
wl, 1807 Gippa 1808 Bickenteth. Eing't CounHJ, 1809 Aldaraon, a Ju^, ISIO 
Meule, 181IDioey, 1812 Neale, 1813 Herwshel, ISUGwatldn, 1815 Leiceater, 
ISlri Jacob, 1817 AuatBD. 1818 Lefevre, 1819 Kine, lB20Codditigton, 1821 A t- 
UoBon, 1822 Holditoh, 1823 Airy, 1824 Cowling, 1835 Challia, 1836 Law, 1837 
Gordon. 1828 Peny, 1839 Pbitpotts, 1830 Wbklej, 183! Eanuhaw, 1832 Haalb, 
U33 Ellice. These are the itniar Wranglers : if i>e anppoaa an sTeroga of 
twenty Wranglers every year, there will be then en aggregate of eight hundred 
Wrsaglers during this period { but in thia great number of msthematiciana, it ia 
vain to look for any of the cetabrated agna of acienoe. They may be raaksd ia 
three daaaea, Ctdlege Totora and Fellowa, Clergymen, and Lawyers. ■ We would 
■ make one exception in favour of Mr. Whawell, Fellow of Trinity Collie. Thia 
' gentleman, whoso Cilenta are of the highest order, has in hia Bndgawater Trea- 
' tiae siren to the philoaophioal aa well aa to the ChciBlisn world, a work of eK< 
' iraordinary taJue. 
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longer breittn fi^eely^ Oefmtmjr, wltlnmt IKlngB and fellowstiipa to 
bribe' her ytmth, prodnccB tetjly learned men. France, without 
«oUflgM and titheti produces real mathematicians. Intellect and 
religion sood &11 into a dj^pepsia, when they are fed with goidl 
Id short, Cait^ridge having Newton for her boast, seems ever since 
to hare been a steiil mother ; and perhaps aAer so illustrious a 
ffim, ake was exhausted with the efibrt, nor did she feel that she 
mnted' ^7 other oHipring, foreseeing that, though she herself 
sfaawld fall into misetahle decay, yet her name and memory would 
'be npfaeld to all generations by the un&ding glories of this her 
itmniortal child. 

' ' Wer may thM'efore conclude, illustrious Prince, &om all that has 
been said, that the practical efiect of the Universities is to produce 
a-vitjMed Aristooraey. They have been admirable contrivances in 

SetMimes for swpporting the great Leviathan ; but the doctrine of 
obbeftia no longer' tolerated in the British Isles, and the mighty 
ilDiige, iriios« head is of gold, and whose feet are of clay, shall be 
broken to pieces, and become like chaff of the summer threshing 
flMt«. It is not enough now to nonrish the patricians, and to 
make all l3mg» tend to their exclusive profit and k1(i<7- I'^e 
nation will no longer bear the dominion of that lord^ nuisance, 
the Chnrch of England ; and seeing that it draws its heart blood 
md all its miRdbievoas strength from the Universities, will, ere 
long, strike fnch a harpoon into the flanks of the great creature, aa 
mayenaUe a reformed Parliament to cut it np and sell it for usefiil 
pnrposes. The Universities are eminently aristocratical ; all thei^ 
bearings, direct ai^ indirect, tend to foster the power of the Mag- 
aatei. The young nobles are held in high veneration at Cam< 
bridge ; they differ from the rest in dress, Uiey are clothed in cloth 
of gold, Ihey dine with the collegiate dignitaries on elevated plat- 
forms; they have precedence, worship, and respect; are placed in 
•talla to say their prayers over the heads of the baser-born beneath 
ttemt but for more dian this, every Graduate must pass under the 
yoke of the EstaUished Church, which concentrates all the domi- 
nion of the patrician order. Many plebeians are unquestionably, 
educated at the Universities, but the process of tests brings them 
all into the Church, and perhaps half the plebeians, who have taken' 
degrees, become Priests of the Establishment. Plebeians, glevated 
utto the priesthood, Jiot only become part and parcel of that body 
Sod whiich Dukea, Earls, . and £arons. Archbishops and Bishops, 
an ready to pnt their all on a ventnre, but are themselves the 
most Ignorant and violent Tories in England. The baser the 
origin of a clergyman^ so much the mote furiously does lie rage in- 
behalf of the Duke- of Wellingtan, the Bishops, Don Miguel, and 
&e royd stnimfpet of La Vcnd6e. 

Writersr of the present day assure us, that we are essentially an 
Aristocratical nation, and that no Acts of Parliament could make 
UB othmriise. Lot the fountain head of the Patrkian power be 
stopped; and we shall soon see a wonderftd change ; let the Uni- 
vervities be purified, let them be turned away firom their exclusive. 
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in^adon Of the Ghnnii, and then would the great river BiqtliiateB 
disappear, and men migltt enter in triumpliantly through the br^en 
gates of Babylon. 

I^ hoTTOver, there were no other call for a rtrong remedy of the 
maniiest abuses of this University, it would be sufficient to point out 
the fact that every person who t^es his first de£:ree there must be a 
bond-fide member of the Church of England as by law established.* 
Under such a system aa this, it is in vain to cdl'Cambridge and 
Oxford Universities, for, in fact, tlvey are particulqr Univerrities, or 
vniversai mdnopoHet; contradictions in term, which demand that 
they should henceforward not be styled Universities, but Particu- 
larities. What, we would ask, could be more absnrd and more 
becoming barbarians, than that a Prieqt sboiild stand at the fonn- 
tain-head of science, and say, "No man shall drink of these waters 
unless he swear that he belongs to our sect 1" What can he more 
pro&ne Uian thus to tack a declaration of religion to matters totally 
imconuected with religion ? What connexion is tiiere between 
astronomy and believing in Bishops ? Where is the point of union 
between hydrostaticB and the thirty-nine Articles 7 What have Optice 
to do with " the ordaining of Priests and Deacons V "Why should 
they, who have passed three years in preparing for the examina- 
tiona, such as they are, be met at the end of his pilgrimage widi 

■■ Tlehiitoty of tlw deolmdan is britl; t^:— In tbe year IGIS, Kifitf 
Jtmea t. ordersdthe UniTsrsit)' to enot anbaoriplioD to tht thrm artUla <a mmf 
Bsshelorof Drrimty and Booton of th&t fsonltiei, wliea procoadiog to thoM 
d«eT«es. Thii the UnirersitT Diade lUtate law by graoe of the noBtr '^-' '- 



1616, Kina; James directed Chat all penmi taking any deerae whatever ahoDld 
'"""ibe the three ailicles ; and thia waa obaerred by the Unirersity, aiMply in 
if die Senate. Tbe tbi«a 



govemoi of the realia, end *]1 othei hU Higbneee'e . . 

well in apiiitusl ar eodesiaatieal things w esnacs, as Uraporel ; and that no fordgn 
prioce, penoD, prelate, or pMMitate, batb, or ought to haT«, auj juriidictioii^ 
•colenaatieal or ipiritiial, winuD bis Hajes^'a aaid reelmi, domioion*, and ooun- 
triea. 2. The Book of CommoD Prayer and of orderiog bishopa, pnagti, and 
deacons, containeth nothing in it ooatraiy to tbe word of God, and it may be 
lawfally need ; and be ^the person making die declaration) will bimaetf^nM 
the form, in 1h« taid hook prescribed, in pblic prayera and adminiBlration of 
' Bacrameiits. and do other. 3. That he (Qm declaiant) allowelli the book of 
BitioleSi agreed npcnhytba atohbiahaps sad biahopa of bath provinces, and tbe 
irimle cleigy in convocation, balden at Iioadon in the year IStQ. and (hat he 
•cknowledgethall and every tbe alt>d««di«TOn eantainad.beingin nnmber tbirty- 



InlT72and 1779, graces of AaSoiat* subadtatad tbe eboredednatiui in tffa 
place of Uie three orticlea for all penous taking tbe first degree either In arts, law, 
or medieioei but pera(n« admitted tdthedegree of Master of Arts, Doctor of La wa, 
or Doctor of Divuiity, aabecribe yet the three anielee, which, be it obstrved, are 
fcnuded only on a rojal mandate, 'have nerer been aanetionad hj Ibe Seittta, and 
are Aerefbre UUgat. 

At Oxford, aolMcripcion to tbe !FMrty-nbe Artirtas and the' oafli of snp t a m ssy 
era requited an admiimn to tbe Univeraity ; and on taking any degree, tbe tloM 
BTtidea, the Thirty-nine Aiticles, and the oath of anpremacy, •» again <aueted t 
Returoa of religious teals required at the UoiversiCieB have been made to tbe ' 
Houaa of Commona on tbe motion of Ccdonal Wilhama, but both dieae nAuns 
«sait tnawriUag Ae fiirea sniBlMKUdi eie bve gi*ente tbehMcfitofiths 
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the dead wall of a teit} That thU ^onld be the end of tiieir 
UboQTs is the most unexpected of all events : " to be a bona-fide 
member of tbe Church of England," after the mond and inteUec- 
tnal piepaiation of the UniTersity, ib the last tcantfonnaiion which 
a idiilosopher could have anticipated. It it a moat ihametnl insult 
on the Qiitb <£ ChuBtians, and renders complete that system of 
deception and force which marks the genius of the Church of 
England. That this contrivance of kidnapping young men into 
the Establishment is an uttei failure in fon conaeiwtiie, and that it 
only produces dissimulation and encourages lying, whereipeople think 
at all, or pro&neness and reckless indiOerence where they do not 
dioose to think, is a very small mattes: with the Rulers of the 
Universities. These conEiderations are far beneath their attention ; 
they would gladly people all England with liars, sooner than give 
a decree to one conscientious Dissenter : the question is not who 
shall be admitted, but who shall be excluded. All the villuns in 
^ngland that have been b^tized, and do not go to & Dbsenter's 
chapel, are " hona-fide members of the Church ;" why then, they 
aigue, should any inquiries be made about the candidates fox 
Degrees &rther, than by making them subscribe a test ? To be a 
Member of the Church of Christ and a Member of the Church of 
England, are as opposite as East and West. But, in truth, the 
young men have, in the course of their University education, been 
BO used to a mechanical and prostitute religion; 'have been bo bccub- 

* In the election of icholsn of St. Joho'a CoII^e, the foTIowiiig pro&ne 
hree takes place ; — The Scholar Elect kneeli down before the Master, (Dr, 
Wood, the Verj BerereDd the Dean of El;,) who, tiUng tlie hsndi of &e cui- 
didate between hii own, proDonncea these words : " Admitto te, Domine, 
" scholaiem hqns coIlegU in nomine PUris, IHQi, et SpJritSi ^ncti." ■> / 
" admit tAteat a leAolar qf thit e(^bft tit the name ^t\t Father, if the Son, 
" and ijf the Hofy Ohoit." The Scholar Elect, before his genuflexion, swears 
that he ii poor, pioiu, and learned, " porro jnro me pauperem, piurn, and 
doctnm esse." If an Inqnirj u made hj aome cooscientiouB Undergraduate 
into the meaning of the word poor, thejr tell him that Lady Margaret, th« 
Fonndregs, ordained that do one ahonld be elected a Scholar who had id mudi 
SB forty marlu a year. If he heaitaCea on hearing this infonnatlDn, they teO 
him " not to iignre bunself by Ml folly, for the real Bttcnin^f of the oath ia, 
that he is sol verji ricA." What a mehmcholy example doea Uiis afford of the 
vicious effect of oaths, and of that piafane system of peijory wltich prevails in 
all esCablJBhxDenti in England, bnt especially in the Universities. Doea the coOi- 
science of the Dean of Ely never trooble him when he thos takes the Lord's 
name in vain ? and does he never wince on hearing the yoong men thus broadly 

Crjore theiuelves on their knees in the attitude af devodon ? What will not a 
d aystem make men perpetrate wiOioot any Bcraple or compunction ? The 
" holy alliance" Bf European tyrants b^an In the name " of the blessed and 
undivided Trinity )" the marriage ring ia given in the name of the Trinity ) the 
Scholars oC St. John's CoU^ are elected in the nane of the Trinity. How 
long will these things hit ? The Dean of Ely seems to have a lofty spirit, 
crable of aamoBBtiBf saetamental difieidttea. A pamphlet of which the 
tide is, " A Letter frrai s Hember of the Estdiliahed Chwch, Cambridge, 
jMqMwiMt Press, Sept. 2B, 1833," abuMlantly proves (taking tor gnnted 
that the facts there stwted are true) that in the cBpitslar government of Ely 
Catiiedca], the VerySaveremd the Dean has not " ruled and governed aecoid- 
"i^totfceordinuteesindalatutesof his church." The Dea&'i osib sni A* 
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toned to be driven to chapel, and to act the hypocrite, as a part 
of coU^ate duty ; have bo long seen the faith of Christians dis- 
Sgured and abused for carnal and secular purpoaea ; have been bo 
long trained themselves to take a part in the masquerade and mum- 
mery of a ceremonious imposture, that it never gives them a 
fttoment's uneasinesa to take any test when they receive their 
degree. The Senate House is not a temple dedicated to conacience ; 
the greater part think not about what they are doing ; they would 
swear any' number of oaths that " the generous and immaculate 
University" might require. It is only to the aerioua and conscien- 
tious that it ia a stumbling-block : tender consciences either wound 
tfaemselvea by telling lies, or keep away from the Universities to 
Avoid the sin. The careless, the profane, the dissolute, leap as 
easily over these barriers as they will do the five-barred gates, 
when they shall have entered the firahminical caste, and shall begin 
to preach the gospel of peace through lithoMaphed sermons. 

But the real secret of the system of Subscriptions is, " to 
insttlt and exclude the Dissettters."' All other reasons are mere pre- 

lDean'9 acts are there set forth, and no proCesB of Wood't Algebra cRn poBsibtf 
reCDDcile them. Dr. Wood has alreadj fignred before the world is s Visitor mid 
PreMirer of PocUington School in a memontble eiaminatioD before the Hotiss 
of CommCHiB, when &e present lnni Chancellor preeaed the Rererend '^itor So 
ronghljr as to bring him to tears- Nothing dannted, however, with that awfdl 
■queeie, Dr. Woirf has again been reaping freah lanreU in the affair of Stam- 
ford School. For a dear statement of this transaction, see Ciintiridge Qkur- 
terly Htview, No. ii. Oct, 1833, p. l??. 

* A writer m the 7im«* newspaper (Nor. II), wlio signs himself " A Seaior 
Manitro/ tie Saiatt," has iaa sophistical way endeaToiired to make it appear 
that the Diaeenters are not eioluded from Cambridge. A startling paradoi 
this, bat let na see how it il prored. These are his words ; — -" At Cambridge 
" no religiooa teat ia required ; at Oxford it ia. At Cambridge tliere are hotii 
" Catholica and Dissenters, membera of the Univeraitj, bvf Irtmttititr imfy ont 
" of the Grtdc Chtrck." Tlie meaning of this is. no teat ia required till tks 
itgree it to he taken : is not this eioluding the Diaaentera ^om th« 
UniTersitj ; Does it not Bay too dearly to be misunderstood, " You ore 
" not one of oar sect, therefore yon ahatl not take a degree here. We 
" have been plundering jou these three years, we have drained yon dry 
" as hay, we have filled onr pockets with your money in the shape of 
" feea to the University and to the College i we have emptied your purse 
" to fiU the bags of our great, learned, and pioos men ; hot becaose yoa 
" ore not kma-fidt a mnuber of the Church of England, yon shall take no 
" degree here : tb^e is no fellowship and no reward to be bad at onr generoos 
" and immaculate University out of our privileged sect." To me it ap- 
pears that this view of die subject makes the ayatem of Cambrid^ 
worse than that of Oxford. At Oiford they begin with honestly telling 
you that they will take only Chorch money ; at Cambridge they are ready to 
take Diasenteis' money, but will give them nothing in return for it. They are 
only bigots at Oxford, bnt at Cambridge they are boUi hi^ts and cheats. Bat 
supposing it were not so, how could any conscientious t)issenter attend the 
chapel, submit to the masqaerade-dreas of the surplise, and to the forced Eu- 
cliariats ? Roman Catholica maybe at Cambridge now, but they must be of a very 
raorioDS breed, seeing that the Popes stricdy forbid all good Catholics attending 
&.e Anglican worship. What the solitary member of the Greek Church might 
have done, we know net ; he is a Phoenix at Cambridge, and perhaps was only 
seen by flw " seniot member of the Senate ;" but it is certain that no Pro- 
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teller ; thw is die object and the only object of a custom imknown 
even in the dark ages, and invented only by tjie modern Cburch of 
England, which in all bet short history has ever been franung 
"mischief by a law." That this contrivance has failed in an 
eminent de^e in producing true adherents to the Establishment, 
might be proved in innomerable instances. There are a great 
many Masters of Arts at present, members of the Senate, who are 
not hona-jide members of the Establishment, and yet all have taken 
the tests. I know foil well that sutdi a list of unbelieving confbnnista 
might be made out, and there never has been a time in the Uni' 
versity, since tests were invented, when it was otherwise. These 
things are notorious ; it is on record, that in the end of the last 
century, various meetings of the cle^y and laity were held, to 
procure Parliamentary relief from subscription to the testa of the 
Establishment : amongst the petitioners were E^nnd Law, D.D. 
Master of Peter House, with most of the Fellows of his college ; 
Robert Plumptree, D.D., President of Queen's ; Peter Feckard, 
D.D., Master of Sidney. The Duke of Grafton, Chancellor of 
(be University, (1) was of their party also ; so that though Cam- 
bridge bad careinllj secured, as she imaged, the hona-fide 
attachment of her Graduates to the Established Church, yet behold 
&e Chancellor, and some of the Heads of Hi»uea, and a vast 
many M&sters of Arts, all request to be reJieted from " the oppres- 
sive burden of subscriptions ;" thereby manifestly proving that 
they did not believe the things they had signed 1 The list of per- 
sons who made this effort is too long to be given here : it may be 
seen elsewhere, (see Dyer's Academic Unity,) and a wofol exam- 
ple it affords of the demoralizing effect of subscriptions to rel^ous 
creeds required for secular purposes. If the Reformed Parliament 
does not speedily break through this infamous bond, it will merit 
and meet with tlie reprobation of all England. 

The Dissenters, against whom these tests are levelled, and who 
with astonishing submission have hitherto bowed the neck to the 
multiplied burdens of their ancient yoke, are at last b^pnning to 

testant Dissenter could in good conicience sobmlt to the Chapel joke. It is 
renoimdiig the very point on which all dependi. By the set of weariiif Hie 
■nnlice he would cease to be ■ Diuenter. It is the dieas of the Pope at ttolne 
and the Pope at Lambeth. 

The Seoior Senator goeB on to remark On the mbject thus; " I ahonld hope, 
" though t cannal tpaakfrom any kaoaltdgt on tht tulgtct, that when the Bcho- 
"kir is not of the Estabhihed Religion, a reboation is conaidcred joitifiable h; 
"Uie greater liberallCyof the times." What majr be the groonds of this hope 
are not stated, far it is certun that the Senior Senator never heard of inch a 
thing ; nay, be knows very veil that Such a thing never wa> allowed at Cam- 
bridge, so that it ia aomethJng worse than aophiatry thiu to pat the question. 
Bnt the Chapel-grievance is not only abordenon Duaentere, it ia a grievance on 
Members of the Establishment, and is bo opposite to the whole apirit of Chrii> 
tianitj, that we wonder why the Undergraduates submit to the yoke one week 
longer. Let them infirm language tell the Heads of Houses that they will be 
driven to Chapel no more, and I will answer for it they will not dare to press 
the ptnnt. _ 

u Chaoodloi, lefhsed the Doetoi'i 
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stir dnniMlvei on die un{><»rtmt qwation-of die Natknul Bdoett- 
tion ; aiid in many public meednga, (1) thiouf^out En^and, have 
lately protested against the intolentnt privation and iniulta wM^ 
they endure at the two Univenldea. Certainly, aa matters now 
stand, it would utterly ruin their churches to send the sons of 
Dissenters either to Cambridge or Oxford ; and as such a step could 
only secure an inundation of bad principles and bad morals, it is 
to be hoped that no Dissenter will ever think of such a thing, till 
justice be done, and till Reform shall have reached the root of the 
whole miscbief : but the injustice of the present system is by no 
means diminished, but rather increased by this consideration ; and 
it behaves the Dissenting body (a body of vast weight aud power) 
not to erase this cr3dng grievance £rom the tablets of their memory, 
but to act upon it with that vigour which rendered illustrious the 
Independents in the era of the two beheaded tyrants, Charles and 
Laud. (2) The Patriots of all grades, whether they be religious dr 

(1) The Aueoiiled DineMiiig Hiusten >□ BuckidgbmubiM, Iutb Urns ex- 
pniHMd their leatunents on tbe subject in > p«titioD to tlis Uonse of Conuaoua : 
.,...." Your Petitionemaiut •ver daem Its hardship that ChamselTes, md alt 
wbo nutiuD the ume rsspoasible offio*. haviag coiiBcienUoug objectioDB to tb« 
ooDBtitution mi ceremoiiiMofths EatabKihed Chardi, BreexcladM by theaDJut 
*ad impoUtia daaud of mlhi •odwdNariptioiiB, &am die UnivmiticB and lests 
of leaming which pertaiii to lbs counti^ > md they hare further to lacaent, that 
ths aame banier to the atlaiUDsat of litenuy honoura and advantages i« 
D tbe way of penODs teaching the leDtimeDtathej Inch," 
^ .^ ^^^ been-eipTMiedat Dmhun, Hull, Newoastle, Briatol, 



e historian Hume, by aludied MsificatioDB, luoceoded for ■ 
time in outing an air of pathetic interest over the cbaiaoter of Chades, to the 
great pngndiee of truth, and to the seriaoa injary of thecauae of liberty. Truth, 
howerer, ia great, and prevaila at laat,— an adage which has bees fully TBiiEed 
in the ample confutations of that most mendacions historian. Brodie a History 
of the British Empire, and Godwin's History of the Bepublic, dissipated the ds- 
loaon which so long hedprevsiiod ; but it basremainedforMisa Aikin, in her ad- 
mirable memoir of King Chariee 1., fully to display the revolting abominations 



and maddening appTeaaioDa of that doapemte moDarcb, Charles was a man entiialy 
withont principle ; early habituated to tUaehood, and trained up to he'' ~' ' '' *"'' ~ 
etmfl" pnictiwHl as a laudable stata-polioy by bis bad father. He n< 



instanoe of his life, si 

premeditated ralsehooda, and that with a baseueaa w 
any peiaon less thim aMai. With a cold despotic heart, inaooeasible to pity, and 
ignorant of any honourable ieeling, he pnrsaed his plan of enslaving bis countij 
with a Tiolence of purpose sad determinMion of pride, that were only oquatled 
by bis ignonDce ot mankind and his nttu incapacity in difficulties. Seldom did 
a nation bear more than England, Scotland, and Ireland, from Charles, Land, and 
Str aBbri ; and arareinatanca iaitin the diapenaation of human erents, thataen- 
teoee Rgaiast andi widtednsaa abould be executed ibua speedily. They each, bow- 
e»«r, wore ont off, and it has been the task of the clsrgy erar since to cooaecwe 
Iheblood of theiesorrymartyw. Dr. Worda worth, Master of Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge, as a tokm of dutiful adontion of King Charles, pablished, about 
■anyesrssgo, a book with this title, " Who wrote Ikon Basilike ?" and it was the 
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non-KligioUfl, mUBt now thonmskly nn^entand ibat nodiing is 
to be giuned from the present sdrnmistTatian. The Whigs had bat 
one object in passing the Beform Bill, which they have accom- 
plished ; they wished to raise a platform of power from which their 
competitors should never eject them ; but their whole business 
now is, to reconcile Uie Aristocracy by concessions, and to calm 
the nervous anxieties of the Court. Their policy is manifestly 
unpopular, and, above all things, they are detennined to support 
the Church of England, and perpetuate all its evils. If any one 
should doubt whether this be bo, let their conduct on the Irish 
Church Bill be remembered ; and above all, let it be taken into 
consideration, tliat in humble obedience to the menaces of the 
Bishops, they have evaded and intend to evade putting the Ctieat 
Seal to the London University. 

The door is thus shut on every qoarter against the Dissenters, and 
the Ministry hope, by an overreaching and subtle policy, by promisM 
freely given and more freely broken, by pretences of delay and 
professions of friendship, by seeming good wiH and secret intrigue, 
so to cajole the Dissendng body, as to persuade them to postpone 
all opposition, till opposition shall be useless. It remains with tlie 
aggrieved party to frustrate so ingenious a scheme.* 

And thus, illustrious Prince, having traversed this wide field at 
inquiry, and having investigated the state of the University of 
Cambridge, /report it deficient. It has a religion of rituals joined 
to a debased standard of morals, which legitimates impurity to pre- 
serve wealth, and oppresses with ceremonies those whom it deprive* 
of consolation. Learning here is an accnmuladon of refined 
trifles ; science, the acqusition of profitless abortions, speedily 
smothered by emoluments, or rarely quickened into active life. 
Tithes and salaries are the extent of a Professor's wishes, and the 
whole extent of his achievements. Mental exertion is rewarded 

of theif " mait^" nowhere bat in hii latleis to Slnfford, All ndoDal people 
■okiiowledge that Biahoii Gaadeo wrote that cslabreted forget?. " Ikon Builike." 
ThU animpoitant coatroreaj ia here mentioTked inerely to ahow the reader the 
eortof politics <rbich prevul unongittbe Disait>ri(Bof the Univsnitiai. King 
Charles aad AichbiBhop Laud are the DI Penatei of Cambridee and Oxford. 
Miu Aikin hsa rendered do little serFice to her eoantiy and to die cauae of pa- 
trioliam, by her lately putdished memoir of ■' The Mattjr King," and baa in this 
work, aa well u in her preTioua memoira, Dnited all the charms of feminine ob- 
aerretion and intereatisg iniDUteiieaa to all ths gnvilj and wisdom of the moat 
reflecting mind. 

* If it be true, aa ia currently reported, that the Lord ChancellorBrou^ham ia 
theperooD wbo withholds the GreatSea! fromtbe Charter of the LoodoD Unirenitj, 
and that aaaent ia not refused iu a higher quarter, what can we aaj of sush dasar- 
tioD of principled We hsTe s«en atnngs IhiuKS indeed in the way of apostaay, 
but this muat be pronounced tolninonKrotu. lie truth or falaehood of (hia report 
will, probably, ore long, be diacoTered. 

Tha, nevmlheleea, is more certain , that the policy of conciliating the biahopa, 
by yielding to their threats, or complying with their wishes, ia the worat that can 
he adopted 1 for, according to tbs Lord Chancellor'a eipresaiTS phrase in the 
Bouse of Lords, they hare already '' tripped up the Miuiitiy" in the Refoim 
Bill, and will again trip them up with a much heavier fall if they be notapeedily 
ejected from ParlismeDt, where they form at praient an insunnoaDtabls baxrier la 
ul hopes of •mendment and allproJBctaof refonn. 
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with Bloth, and gifts to the belly oppiess Uie ardoui of talent. 
Young men who came for instmctioii are too oSlen infected with the 
general depravity, and go away with a load of debt and the empty 
honoui of a degree. Men of prayer are in imminent peril of 
backsliding, and repenUnt debauchees lapse into heresy. Fellow- . 
ships are a temptation to a sinful celibacy, and religious tests en- 
courage deceit and foster dissimulation. In one word, the Univer- 
■i^ seems to be a slaughter-honse of consciences and a kingdinn of 
evil. 

VfiQi dutiM respect, 

I subscribe myself illustrious Prince, 

Your Royal Highness's 

Obedient humble serrant, 

R. M. BEVERLETi 

Abonnier, 1889. 
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